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DID JACK OR JOCK EVER—JAMES IN GREAT 
BRITAIN? 

I trust that the discussion will be strictly con- 
fined to this one point, and will not be extended 
to the question whether, as some think, Jack and 
Jock are both derived ultimately from the acc. 
Johannem=John. This question was threshed 
out at great length last year in the Academy, and 
is too wide for the space which could be given to 
itin‘N.&Q.’ With regard to my own opinion, 
this may readily be deduced from my heading, for 
I should not write this note if I did not believe 
that Jack and Jock are both ultimately to be 
referred to the acc, Jacobum, and that Jack, at 
any rate, has been borrowed from the French 
Ja(c)que. But if so, there are two ways in which 
this Ja(c)que may have found its way into Great 
Britain. It may have come in (as most French 
words certainly did) with the Normans, or, sub- 
sequently, through intercourse with Normandy 
and the adjoining parts of France. In this case, 
Ja(c)que would probably have first been used in 
England=James, and then have been given the 
meaning of John (which it is almost as much like as 
it is to James, and in the form of Jock more like), 

thaps because James already had its Jem and 


im (see note t), and it was found impossible to 
construct out of John itself a more iliar or 


vulgar form.* Or it may have been the English 
soldiers in the wars in which they were engaged for 
so many centuries in the North, and more 
cially along the greater part of the west side of 
France, who first picked up the word ; and in that 
case they may at once, for one reason or another, 
have used it=John, and then Ja(c)que (in the form 
of Jack) would in England, or in many parts of it, 
have never meant anything bat John. I will not 
discuss these points, but will proceed to call atten- 
tion to two circumstances which, if correctly 
recorded, seem to afford some little indication that 
Jack and Jock, even after they generally meant 
John—and this, as I shall show, was probably as 
early as the beginning of the fifteenth century, and 
may have been earlier—still sometimes, or in some 
parts of Great Britain, preserved their original 
meaning of James. Here it may be objected that 
it is not likely that one abbreviated Christian name 
should have had two meanings; but, even at the 
present day, when people are more particular in 
such matters than they formerly were, we not so 
very infrequently find this to be the case. Thus, 
May = Mary in England, but Margaret in Scotland 
(Jamieson and Miss Yonge, i. 79, 267), whilst 
Mysie in Scotland=both Marjorie (Margaret) and 
Marianne (Jamieson), and in France I showed in 
‘N. & Q.’ (7 S. x. 30) that Ninon is, or has 
been, used= Anne, Catherine, and Eugénie. And 
I feel sure that many other instances might be 
found. 

The first circumstance to which I will refer is 
this. Miss Yonge (i. 56, s.v. “‘Jacob”) says, 
“Dame Jack was what Henry V. [1388-1422] 
called the wild Jacqueline of Hainault, who, like 
his other Flemish sister-in-law, Jacquette of 
Luxemburg, must have been named in honour of 
the saint of Lidge” (7.¢., St. Jacques, of whom she 
had just been speaking). Now Henry V. must 
have known French well, and yet he calls this lady 
Dame Jack, and not Dame James, or Jim.t lt 
was, no doubt, the similarity of sound which led 
him to use Jack, if he did do it; for Miss Yonge, 
as usual, gives no references. But would he have 
chosen Jack if Jack had then been used=John 
only? Hardly, I should say; and yet, curiously 
enough, it is at that very time that we are first 
told that Jack was in some parts of England, at 
any rate, and perhaps generally, used=John. See 
Mr. E. W. B. Nicholson’s useful, though, to my 
mind, very misleading, little pamphlet on ‘ The 
Pedigree of Jack and of various Allied Names,’ 
recast from several letters he had written in the 


* And to this reason may well have been added the 
fact that Ja(c)que (Jack) was so little like James that by 
those who did not know French—the great majority— 
it was not recognized as really meaning James, 

t+ I do not know whether Jim existed at that time, 
but Mr. Nicholson (quoted further on) gives (p. 4) Jem 
as 2 in one text of ‘ Piers Plowman’ (about 1362-3) 
in vii, 51. 
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Academy (1892, vol. i. pp. 90, 183, 470, 593), and 
published by Alexander & Shepheard, London, | 
1892. For (p. 5) he quotes from Bn of the 
* Historia Monasterii S. Augustini tuariensis ’ 
—which he considers to bave been written by | 
Thomas of Elmham about 1414—to the effect that, | 
among the Saxons especially, it was the custom to 
transform names, “ Apucopando, ac sepius synco- 
pando: ut pro Thoma Tomme sive Tomlin ; pro 
Jobanne Jankin sive Jacke.” But this passage | 
shows merely that, so faras this writer's know- 
ledge extended (which would not be very far in 
those days of difficult communication) Jacke was 
used=John only, or commonly; but it does not | 
sbow, by any means, that Jacke was so used in | 
every part of Great Britain. Neither does it prove 
that Jacke really came from Johannes, as the writer 
and Mr. Nicholson think it did; it merely con- 
tains the writer’s own opinion upon that point. 
And, indeed, the weak point of Mr. Nicholson’s 

ampblet ie, that though he is able to show that | 
Tack was certainly in use so far back as 1312, and 
probably before 1279 (pp. 11, 12), and Jock as 
early as 1352, and also probably before 1279 (p. 21), 
he has not been able to adduce any evidence as to 
their being used=Jobn beyond that contained in 
the passage above quoted, which is not earlier 
than 1414. And, indeed, this passage is more or 
less counterbalanced by another passage which he 
quotes, and which forms the second circumstance 
to which I have alluded above. This other passage 
(p. 21) runs as follows: “Skelton, writing about 
1513, has ‘King Jamy, Jemmy, Jocky my jo’ 
(Dyce’s ed., i. 185)”; and the only suggestion 
which Mr. Nicholson—who is, of course, obliged 
to admit that Jocky is here used = Jemmy—can 
make is that “it looks very much as if Skelton 
had misunderstood Jocky as a Scottish form of 
Jacques.” But surely it is more reasonable to 
suppose that Skelton knew perfectly well what he 
was about, and that Jock(y) was then still used in 
some parts=James as well as John.* Besides 
which, Mr, Dyce, according to Mr. Nicholson, 
suggests that “Jocky my jo” was borrowed from 
a ballad (a Scotch ballad, I presume), and, if so, 
the expression did not originate with Skelton at all. 
A third circumstance is that Mr. Nicholson has 
discovered that in the sixteenth century, and even 
as late as the as of the seventeenth century, 
the two forms Jakson and Jaqueson are used of 
one and the same individual, as are also the three 
forms Jackes, Jakes, and Jaques (see p. 16). To 
me, who consider Jack to be an Anglicized form of 
Jaque = James, these variant spellings are precisely 


* The earliest instance I can find in which it cer- 
tainly—John is when it was applied to the Sir John 
Howard (see Burke) who was created the first Duke of 
Norfolk in 1483, in the well-known lines :— 

Jocky of Ni rfolk, be not too bold, 


For Diccon thy master is bought and sold, 


what might be expected. But Mr. Nicholson, 
who derives Jack from Jankin (= little Jan = John), 
is reduced to look upon Jaque as formed in Eng- 
land from Jack (=John) and Jakes and Jaques 
as formed in England from Jackes! And yet 
he had told us (p. 4) that the French Jacques 
(=James) appears in England in the form of 
Jaques (Shakespeare) and of Jakes. 

But now that I have come to speak of Jock, it 
does not seem quite certain that it really originated 
in Great Britain, as is generally sup * Os 
may, indeed, well have come into use there quite 
independently, but it is pretty clear to me that 
Jocque was at one time in use in France. My 
attention was first drawn to the matter by meetin 
with the surname Jocquelet in a French nov 
called ‘Toute une Jeunesse,’ by Fr. Coppée (Paris, 
1890, p. 107, &c.). I afterwards found it once in 
the Paris Directory (Bottin) for 1881. Now 
Jocquelet is evidently a double diminutive formed 
from Jocque, the steps being Jocque, Jocquel, 
Jocquelet. And that this is the case is shown by 
my finding in the same directory Jacquel (several 
times) and Jacquelot (twice), both from Jacque.t 
And that Jocque=Jacque in these cases I should 
say even Mr. Nicholson would scarcely venture to 
deny. Further evidence, too, will be found by 
those who will take the trouble to compare the 
verb jocqueter in Godefroy with the verb and sub- 
stantive jock in Barrére and Leland’s ‘ Slang,’ &c., 
and with “(frére) Jacques,’ which I find in a 
gloseary appended to an edition of Rabelais pub- 
lished, without the name of the author, by Ledenta 
(Paris, 1835). The passage from the a of Ja(c)que 
to the o of Jo(c)que is shown by the form Jauques, 
given by Body in his ‘ Noms de Famille du i 
de Liége’ (Liége, 1880). In the same book I find 
also Jaume=Jame=James, and Jaume is given 
also by Mistral and by Larchey, who has Jome 
also (see s.v. “ Jomain”). We see, therefore, that 
it is quite possible for Jock to have come to us, to 
a certain extent, at any rate, from France. Mr. 
oo however, derives it from Jonkin=little 

b)n. 

In Germany, also, Jacob=James has given rise 

to the abbreviated and diminutive forms Jak, 


* The ordinary opinion with regard to Jock is, I 
should say, that it took its rise in Scotland, where it is 
now, perhaps, almost exclusively used; and Prof. Skeat, 
s.v. “‘ Jockey,” says it originated in a Northern English 
pronunciation of Jack. But Mr. Nicholson (p. 21) has 
been unable to find it in Scotland earlier than 1468, 
whilst he has found it in Wales about 1352, and in 
Oxfordshire, in the form of the surname Jockes as early 
as 1279, and in Norwich it occurs in the form Jokkes in 
1395. It is possible, therefore, that Scotch mercenaries 
brought it back home with them from France, 

+ Compare Cotgrave, s.v. “ Jacquelet,” which he 
detines “ A Jacke of the clocke-houre ; or the little man 
that strikes the quarters in a clocke.” This is one 
instance, out of several instances I could give, in which 
Jack in English ie ueed where Jacques is used in French. 
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Jakel, Jakel, Jaklin, Jack, Jackel, Jocki, and 
Jockel—all=nothing but James. See Kleinpaul 
(‘Menschen- und Vélkernamen,’ Leipzig, 1885, 
251), and more re Wackernagel (‘ Ab- 
dl. z. Sprachkunde,’ Leipzig, 1874, iii. 162, 
163), who gives other abbreviated forms besides. 
It seems to me not improbable, therefore, that 
Jack and Jock (if=the Fr. Ja(c)que) did at one 
time mean James in Great Britain, and I hope 
that some confirmatory evidence may be given me 
in the pages of ‘N. & Q.’ F. Cuance. 
Sydenham Hill. 


CHURCH MINSHULL, OLD CHURCH RECORDS. 
(Continued from 8** 8. ii. 264.) 


Allow me to correct the foot-note on p. 263, as 
to the estate of Church Minshull, &c. After 
“ Henry,” insert dying unmarried, the estate passed 
to his sister's son, Captain Luxmoore Brooke ; 
then delete “was” and substitute the. Perhaps 
I bad better refer rather more particularly to the 
family of Brooke. Richard Brooke, younger son 
of Thomas Brook, of Leighton, in the Hundred of 
Nantwich, purchased in 1545 the manor of Nor- 
ton. It is said the fact of a brook running under 
the manor house at Leighton gave the family their 
surname. Richard married a Devonshire lady. 
Their eldest son, Thomas, was married three times, 
first to a daughter of Lord Audley, then to Eliza- 
beth Merbury, and lastly to Elinor Gerard. 
Richard, by the first wife, was knighted in Ireland. 
He married the only daughter of William Chader- 
ton, Bishop of Chester, but it was not a happy 
union ; his second wife was Katharine, a daughter 
of Sir Henry Nevill, and by this marriage was 
born Henry, who in 1662 was created baronet. 
The ordinance to which I referred is as follows :— 

“The Lords and Commons in Parliament assembled, 
taking into Consideration the necessitie of appointing an 
high Sheriffe for the Countie Palatine of Chester, and 
that such Officer cannot be constituted in the usuall 
manner, in respect the Castle of Chester, where the 
Court of Exchequer (being the Auncient Chancery- 
Court for that County) and the County Palatine Seale are 
kept (by which Seale and no other the Sheriffes of that 
County have been usually there made) as also the City 

Chester, are now all in the possession of the Enemies 
to the King and Parliament, and the Chamberlaine of 
that County in present rebellion, and in Armes against 
the Parliament, doe thinke fit to order and ordeine, 
And be it ordeined and established by the said Lords 
and Commons, That Henry Brooke Bequire shall be 
and is hereby authorized and appointed to be Sheriffe 
of said Countie, and doe commit unto him the said 
Henry Brooke the office of Sheriffe, and the Custody of 
the said County Palatine, To have and execute the same 
in as large and ample manner as any Sheriffe of that 
Countie heretofore lawfully hath or might have done: 
And whereas by vertue of a Writ or Commission under 
the Great Seale of England already issued, Gilbert Mil- 
lington, William Ashurst, and John Bradshaw, Ksquires, 
Commissioners therein named, have ministred unto the 
said Henry Brooke, the two usual oaths, to wit, the 
oath for the due execution of the said office of Sheriffe, 


and the oath of Supremacy; the execution of which 
Writ is hereby enjoyned to be returned to the Chamber- 
laine of Chester at the eaid Exchequer of Chester. The 
eaid Lords and Commons doe order and ordeine, in 
respect such returne cannot now be made, that the 
same be forborne, And that the said Commissioners shall 
returne in the said Commission to them directed, and 
the execution thereof into the Chancery of England, 
there to remaine of record, which shall be a sufficient 
discharge to them the eaid Commissioners in that be- 
halfe: And ye the Statute made in the three and 
thirtieth yeare of the reigne of the late King Henry the 
eighth, the Sheriffes of the said County for the time 
being, are limitted to keepe their Shire Court in the 
Shire-Hall of that County, which Shire-Hall is within 
and part of the said Castle of Chester, now in the 
Enemies hands, And where the usage hath been for the 
said Sheriffes to keep their County Court upon a Mun- 
day, wherby Bailiffes of Sheriffes, Suitors of the Court 
and others, for saving of expence, have taken occasion 
to travell on the Lords Day, to the great propbanation 
of that holy Day, for supply of the said defect, and 
remedy of the said evill; Be it further ordained and 
established, by the Authority aforesaid, That during the 
time that the said Castle of Chester shall continue in the 
enemies ion and untill the same shall be reduced 
within the power of Parliament, and that other Order 
by both Houses of Parliament shall be taken to the 
contrary, the said Sheriffe of the said County, and other 
the Sheriffes of the same for the time being, shall keepe 
hie and their Sheriffe Court in the Town-hall or Court- 
hall of or within the Towne of Namptwich, in the said 
County: And that the Shire Court shall be hereafter 
constant kept every moneth upon the Tuesday next 
ensuing the former usuall Court day, and not upon any 
Munday, for determination of plaints and actions under 
forty shillings, And for Proclamations and calling of 
Exigents, and other necessary causes as hath beene used 
at other Shire Courts held formerly as aforesaid: And 
that the Coroners for the body of the said Shire, when 
any new choice is, or ought to be by reason of death, 
insufficiency, or otherwise, during the enemies possession 
of the eaid Castle as aforesaid, shall be elected and 
chosen by vertue of the King’s Writ, De Coronatore 
eligendo, to be awarded from the Chancery of England, 
which Coroners, as also for the time being (not secured 
or sequestred for their Malignanacy to the Parliament) 
are hereby enjoyned to sit with the said Sheriffe, at the 
said Courts, to give Judgement upon Uttaries, and to do 
all other things as appertaineth to their place and 
office, any Law, Usage, Statute, Priviledge, or Custome 
to the contrary notwithstanding: And the Lords and 
Commons do ordaine, enjoyn, and command all manner 
of persons of the said County whom the same may con- 
cerne, to be to him the said Henry Brook during his 
continuance in the said Office, Aiding and Assisting in 
all things which belong to the said Office; And whereas 
divers Writs, Commissions, Precepts and Warrante, 
have usually heretofore issued out of his Majesties Court 
of Chancery, Court of Wards, and other his Majesties 
Courta at Westminster, directed to Chamberlain of the 
said County Palatine for the time being, by force whereof 
divers Writs and Commissions have issued out of the 
said Court of Exchequer at Chester, under the said 
County Palatine Seal, directed unto the Sheriffe Escheator, 
Feodaries and Coroners of the same County: whereupon 
proceedings have been usually bad, and afterwards re- 
turned unto the said Court of Exchequer at Chester ; 
and from thence transmitted to the respective Courts 
above at Westminster, according to the nature of the 
Cause, Now for as much as the enid Court at Chester, 
and Seal are in the enemies hands as aforesaid, and the 
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Chamberlain and other officers of the Seal there in present 
rebellion against the King and Parliament, So as such 
course for Writs, Commissions and Warrants cannot be 
observed as formerly, neither can the Inhabitants of the 
said County with safety repair to the Courts of Chester 
for Justice as formerly; and yet by the Ancient Usages 
and Priviledges of that County cannot for matters there 
arising sue one another, or be sued elsewhere, whereby 
the couree of Justice there is for present obstructed, to 
the great damage of the subject : Be it therefore ordained 
and established by the Authority aforesaid, That the 
former courre of issuing out Writs, Commissions, Pre- 
cepts and Warrants out of any the Courts at Westminster, 
directed to the Chamberlain of Chester shall be for- 
borne, during the time that the said City and Castle of 
Chester shall continue in the enemies bands: And that 
during that time, and untill other Order by both Houses 
of Parliament shall be taken to the contrary, all such 
Writs, Commissions, Precepts and Warrants henceforth 
to issue out of the said Courts at Westminster, for and 
concerning the matters of the said ee Palatine, 
shall be immediately sent and directed unto the Sheriffe, 
Escheator, Feodary, Coroners, and other officers of the 
said County of Chester respectively, and shall be by them 
executed in such sort, manner and forme, as is usually 
done in like cases, unto and by the Sheriffes, Escheators, 
Feodaries, Coroners, and other Officers of other Counties 
not Palatine within the Realme of England. And 
further, that during such time of the enemies possession 
of the City ond Castle as aforesaid the subjects of the 
said County shall and may sue and be responsa!] in the 
Courts of Justice at Westminster: And that the Kings 
Writ shall there run as is used in other Counties: any 
Law, Usege, Statute. Priviledge or Customes to the Con- 
trary notwithstanding: And it is lastly ordained and 
declared, that as well the said Sheriffe in the execution 
of his said place and Office, as also all other Officers and 
persons that shall do any thing by vertue and in execution 
and pursuance of this Ordinance, and of the power therein 
contained, and according to the direciion of the same, 
shall be kept indempnified by the Authority and Power 
of both Houses of Parliament: Provided that nothing 
herein contained shall for time to come be interpreted 
to the disadvantage or prejudice of the ancient Rights, 
Priviledges, Usages a Customes of the said County 
Palatine, or of the Inhabitants of the same.” 


Atrrep Cuas. Jonas, F.R.HLS. 


Poundfald, near Penclawdd. 
(To be continued.) 


Srats.—In the October number of the Dublin 
Review the following passage occurs in a note to 
an article by Mr. Walter Fitzpatrick on ‘The 
Spanish Monarchy.’ Sismondi is given as the 
authority, without reference to edition, volume, or 
page :— 

“Pope Urban V. sent Cardinal de Beaufort with a 
third bull of excommunication to Barnabas Visconti of 
Milan. Visconti compelled the Cardinal to swallow the 
bull, together with the leaden seals and silk cordage 
attached to it.”—P. 315. 

In Fosbroke’s Smith’s ‘ Lives of the Berkeleys’ 
we read that, in the eighteenth year of King 


Henry V.,— 
“one David Woodburne with divers others of his 
fellow-servants...... coming to Wotton, served the Lord 


James [ Berkeley} with a subpeena for bis appearance in 
the Chancery, and instead of obeying the proces, this 


Lord James not only beat the parties, but, will be nill 
he, inforced the said David to eat the subpoena, wax and 
parchment.” —P. 152. 

The following passage occurs in John Hill Buar- 
ton’s ‘ Book Hunter’:— 

“ Most of the bitterest legal jokes are at the expense 
of the class who have to carry the law into effect. Take, 
for instance, the case of the bailiff who had been com- 
pelled to swallow a writ, and, rushing into Lord Nor- 
bury’s court to proclaim the indignity done to justice in 
his person, was met by the expression of a hope that the 
writ was not returnable in this court,”—P. 129. 

Southey, in his ‘Common-Place Book,’ quotes a 
similar occurrence from a manuscript ‘ Memoir of 
the Countess of Pembroke ’:— 

** Roger, Lord Clifford, who died 1327, was so obstinate 
and careless of the king’s displeasure. as that be caused 
a pursuivant that served a writ upon him in the Baron’s 
Chamber there, to eat and swallow down part of the wax 
that the said writ was sealed with, as it were in contempt 
of the eaid king; as appears by eome writings that were 
extant within these thirty years in the hands of Master 
Theun the great antiquary.”’—First Series, p. 465; cf. 
Third Series, p. 502. 

Something of a similar kind is mentioned in 
Canon Raine’s ‘History of Hemingborough’ 
(p. 50). I have not, however, the volume at hand 
to refer to, 

I have at various times met with other stories of 
the same sort, but have failed to make notes of 
them. I would fain know whether these tales are 
to be put down as jests, not intended to be 
believed, or whether there is satisfactory evidence 
that this compulsory seal-eating ever occurred. 

Epwarp Peacock. 

Dunstan House, Kirton-in-Lindsey. 


Decay or Hisrory.—The attempt of the 
Legitimists to decorate the statue of Charles I. 
on January 30 brings to my memory the celebra- 
tions on that day sixty and seventy years ago, 
when it was a well-known anniversary. The special 
service for the blessed martyr was performed in 
many churches, but was waning. In the evening 
by the Calves Head Clubs of the opposing party 
celebrations were also held, with their emblem of 
the blessed martyr. At length the church service 
became optional and died out, and the Calves 
Head Clubs, being in protest, died out too. 
Whether one of these ancient institutions remains 
is doubtful. 

Another anniversary which has disappeared was 
November 4, 1688, ‘‘ Landing of Wm. Prince of 
Orange at Torbay.” No one knows that now, and 
at the bicentenary it was due to the zeal of Mr. 
Wright that a suitable commemoration was made 
in Devonshire. By that time most of the peers of 
revolutionary creation had changed their allegiance 
to the other side in politics. Gunpowder Plot is 
not forgotten in the popular mind, but is inter- 
fered with in London by the “new” police denying 
access to the squares and best paying places. The 
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costermongers are always ready to celebrate it and 
to expend any amount of money and time when 
the Stock Exchange is willing to extend its patron- 
age. The same fraternity, rather than the sweeps, 
maintains, so far as the police allow, the poetic 
associations of May Day. I can remember when 
the naval victories of the last century and this 
were celebrated by the surviving veterans among 
the watermen on the river. Now, Waterloo hardly 
commands a casual parade, in the attempt not to 
excite the susceptibilities of the French. 
Hype Ciarke. 


Thomas Zovucn, D.D. (1737-1815), Diving.— 
He was born at Sandal Magna, co. York, Sept. 12, 
1737, and baptized there on Sept. 28 following, as 
the son of the Rev. Charles Zouch (ob. 1754), 
vicar of Sandal, by Dorothy, his wife. The parish 
register of Sandal records the marriage by licence, 
on July 14, 1719, of “‘ Mr. Charles Zouch, Vicar,” 
with Mrs. Dorothy Norton of Wakefield. His 
first wife, Isabella, daughter of the Rev. John 
Emerson, Rector of Winston, co. Durham, having 
died Oct. 18, 1803, Dr. Zouch married secondly, 
at Sandal aforesaid, on Aug. 25, 1808, Mar- 
garet Brooke, of the parish of Wakefield, second 
daughter of Dr. Wm. Brooke, of Field Head, 
Dodworth, Yorks, and sister to John Charles 
Brooke, Somerset Herald. She died at Wakefield, 
July 14, 1833, aged eighty-nine, and was interred 
at Sandal in the grave of her husband, who had 
been buried Dec. 23, 1815. 

The Rev. Henry Zouch, of Trinity College, 
Cambridge, B.A. 1746, M.A. 1750, Vicar of Sandal 
Magna from 1754 to 1789, and Rector of Tan- 
kersley and of Swillington, Yorkshire, was Dr. 
Zouch’s elder brother. He was author of ‘ Re- 
marks upon the late Resolutions of the House of 
Commons respecting the proposed Change of the 
Poor Laws,’ &c., 8vo. [Leeds], 1766, ‘ An Account 
of the present daring practices of Night-bunters 
and Poachers,’ &., 8vo., Lond., 1783, ‘ Hints re- 
specting the public police,’ &c., 8vo., Lond., 1786, 
and of other valuable tracts. He died June 17, 
1795, and was buried at Sandal on June 21 fol- 
lowing. In a volume, entitled ‘‘Odes on Peace 
and War, written by many eminent and dis- 
tinguished Persons,” 8vo., London, 1795, are three 
poems, one by Henry Zouch, B. A. Trinity College, 
Cambridge, and two by Thomas Zouch, B.A., 
fellow of the same college and university scholar. 


Danie, 
17, Hilldrop Crescent, N. 


Joun Newton.—The following cutting from the 
ry! a should be enshrined in the pages of 


“The labour of clearing the crypt of the parish 
church of St. Mary Woolnoth, Sontent Street, ‘of its 
immense mass of coffins and mouldering remains is now 
complete. Among other coffins identified are thoce of 


the celebrated John Newton, the friend of Cowper, who | 


at the time of his death in 1807 was rector of this 
a. With this was also found the coffin of Mrs. 

ewton, Both coffins, which are described as ‘in a 
good state of preservation,’ have been removed to an 
adjacent shed preparatory, we believe, to their reinter- 
ment at Olney, Bucks. It will be remembered that 
Newton was once curate of Olney, where he planned 
with Cowper the collection of hymns which bears their 
ioint names. A writer in the Record who has visited 
the crypt of St, Mary Woolnoth states that the coffins 
were found one on the other, in the middle of a ‘stack 
of coffins’ placed immediately underneath that part of 
the church where the communion table stands. Newton 
published a very curious sk-tch of his life, from which 
it appears that he was originally a m»riner and a com- 
mauder of a vessel engaged in the slave trade. A curious 
circumstance, as the writer in the Record observes, is 
that even after his conversion, and while he was‘ very 
much in earnest about spiritual things,’ Newton ex- 
hibited ‘no signa whatever of compunction on the sub- 
ject of the slave trade’; so true is it that it was the 
immortal labours of Clarkson, Wilberforce, and others 
that first awakenrd the national conscience to the iniqui- 
ties of the traffic in human beings.” 

W. Dz Pink. 


Tue Fairy Vase.—The Manchester Courier, 
in a description of the marriage of Mr. Farquhar- 
son, of Invercauld, to Miss Zoe Musgrave, on 
December 16, 1892, adds the following interesting 
passage, which is worthy of more lasting perpetua- 
tion in ‘ N, & Q.’: 

‘* An interesting feature of the wedding accompani- 
ments was that the bride-cake, artistically designed by 
Mesers. Gunter & Co., was surmounted by a facsimile 
reproduction in fine sugar work, coloured, of the 
legendary Fairy Vase, the family relic of the Musgrave 
family. Most readers of romance will know Longfellow’s 
rendering of Uhland’s ballad on this story, The chalice 
itself may be seen still at Eden Hall, Cumberland; 
though it is only brought out on rare occasions, and for 
a very good reason too, if the legend be true. One of 
the earliest Musgraves, so ran the tale, came one day 
upon fairies feasting in a wood, and, like a bold knight, 
thought to make one of them. e snatched at the 
goblet which the Fairy King held, but quickly had to 
run from the angered elves, He raced them, holding the 
cup, to his castle; and there the Fairy King owned it a 
fair race and a fair win, As the prize the knight claimed 
the cup, and the Fairy King assented, but bound the 
gift by a condition— 

If that cup either breaks or fall, 

Farewell the luck of Eden Hall, 
Possessed of the lucky cup, the bold Musgrave, so ran 
the tale,soon prospered in a love-suit which had till 
then been against him. And the goblet, which is of 
glass, is of fair size, has on the top the letters I.H.S., 
and has not broken or fallen yet.” 

By the way, in which issue of the poems is to 
be found Longfellow’s rendering of Uhland’s ballad 
on this story? It is not in mine (Routledge, 
1858), and I should like to see it or know where 
to find it. J. B.S. 

Manchester. 

[See 4% 8, vi. 382, ‘The Luck of Edenhall” is in- 
cluded in an edition published by Routledge in 1865.] 


Tue Hoty Taorn.—The Standard of Jan. 16 
has the following, which seems to be worthy 
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of a place in ‘N. & Q.’ One would like the testi- 
mony of an educated eye-witness too :— 

“A remarkable scene was witnessed in the parish of 
Woodham Ferris, Essex, on old Christmas Eve. Onthat 
night a number of persons went on a pilgrimage to the 
village to witness the bursting into leaf of a bush locall 
known as the ‘Holy Thorn.’ It is a fact that at mid- 
night the bush did burst into leaf. The peculiar features 
of the phenomenon are that the bush assumes its normal 
condition a few hours afterwards, and breaks forth with 


renewed vigour in’the spring.” 
C. Moor. 


The Essex County Chronicle of January 20 
states that the holy thorn which was reported to 
have bloomed in so remarkable a manner on the 
eve of Old Christmas Day at Woodham Ferris, 
was imported some years ago from Palestine. It 
is a species of blackthorn. Tsomas Birp. 

Romford. 


Denton MSS.—It is a recognized fact that the 
old-fashioned county histories of Cumberland are 
based upon the two manuscript compilations of John 
and Thomas Denton. John Denton’s MS. is well 
known, as many copies exist ; but Thomas Denton’s 
has long been missing, though diligent search has 
been made for it in the muniment-rooms at 
Lowther and Whitehaven Castles. Its very ex- 
istence had been doubted till quite recently, when 
two vellum-bound MS. books, which appear to be 
the John and Thomas Denton MSS., were accident- 
ally discovered in Lord Lonsdale’s town house. 
It is clear that Messrs. Lysons, who had the loan 
of these MSS., must have returned them to the 
Earl of Lonsdale, at his house in London, where 
they have remained forgotten for nearly eighty 
years (1816), instead of fiuding their way back to 
the well-arranged muniment-room at Lowther 
Castle. Dawiet Hipwe 

17, Hilldrop Crescent, N. 


Apr. Parker's Consscration. — The editor 

of Fuller’s ‘ History of the Church,’ vol. ii, bk. ix. 

455, referring to one Thomas Neale, chaplain to 
ishop Bonner, has this note :— 

“A curious coincidence in name between the origi- 
nator of this oft-refuted slander (of the Nag’s Head}, 
and the zea!ous propagator of it in more modern times, 
the author of the ‘ History of the Puritans,’"’ 

Referring to Neale’s ‘ History of the Puritans,’ 
vol. i. p. 122, I find him—so far from propagating 
this ridiculous story—repudiating it as “a fable 
that has been sufficiently confuted by our Church 
historians.” He refers to it again as “ a calumny” 
(iv. 178). With these plain words before him, it 
is very strange that Mr. Nichols should have 
allowed himself to fall into such a scandalous 
error. G. L. Fenton. 

Clevedon, 


Tae Fire or Loxpon.—It appears that, in the 
year 1665, fifty-six of the City Companies and 


fellowships were ordered each one to lay in a 
permanent stock of coal, and to renew it every 
autumn. The Mercers were down for 488 chal- 
drons, Merchant Taylors 750 chaldrons, and others 
in like proportions ; the few poor companies being 
let off with three or six apiece. It is stated that 
this order was then first introduced as a novelty. 
Was this accumulation of combustible matter in 
private buildings, called halls, offices, &c., the real 
cause of the extreme severity of the fire in 1666, so 
very widespread, so persistingly destructive? We 
know of the imputation conveyed by the Fish 
Street Hill “bully”; clearly, if any private con- 
spiracy really existed, the knowledge of these 
“stores” shows a specific means of extending the 
conflagration; it occurred in September, 1666, 
just asthe autumnal supply of coal would becollected 
in, which I fancy has not since been renewed. 
Most of the companies lost their halls. Thus, the 
Drapers, storing 562 chaldrons, fell to the ground ; 
their neighbours the Carpenters, with only 38 
chaldrons, escaped. A. Hatt. 
13, Paternoster Row, E.C. 


: Paint THE TUWN RED.” — 

“*T gay,’ suggested George, ‘ I have finished my book, 
and you have nothing todo. Let us pack up our traps 
and go to Paris and paint the town a vivid scarlet.’ 
* What?’ asked Jonah Wood, to whom slang had always 
been a mystery. ‘ Paint the town red,’ repeated George. 
‘In short, bave a spree, a lark, a jollification, you and 
a oy The Three Fates,’ by F. Marion Crawford, 1892, 
p. 386. 

“To paint the town red” seems generally to be 
considered modern slang from America; but if 
Jonah Wood had known his Shakspere he might 
have got some light by recalling Prince Henry’s 
narrative of his friendship with the leash of 
drawers, of whom he says :— 

They call drinking deep, dying scarlet. 
Is there anything modern Shakspere did not anti- 
cipate? Georce Brack. 


Glasgow. 


Caavcer’s “Sritpoy.”—In Chaucer's ‘ Par- 
doner’s Tale,’ group C, |. 603, we find: ‘‘ Stilbon, 
that was a wys ambassadour.” It is quite certain 
that, as Tyrwhitt showed, Chaucer’s memory played 
him a trick, and that “ Stilbon” means Chilon; see 
my note. But whence ‘‘Stilbon”? The answer 
is, that one ‘“‘Stilbon” is mentioned in his 
favourite book, ‘ Valerius ad Rufinum ne ducat 
uxorem,’ cap. 28, in another connexion. A note 
in Migne’s edition says that Stilbon was a philo- 
sopher who, having lost his wife and children, 
rejoiced that all his wealth now belonged to him- 
self. Watrer W. Sxeart. 


Apranam (1776-1843), Excraver. 
—It may be noted that Abraham Raimbacbh, son 
of Peter Raimbach (0b. 1805), by Martha, his 
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wife, died at Greenwich, co. Kent, Jan. 17, 1843, 
aged sixty-seven, and was buried in the family 
grave at Hendon, co. Middlesex. 
Danie, Hirwet. 
17, Hilldrop Crescent, N. 


Queries, 


We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct. 


** Crocopite.”—In reference to the slang or 
humorous use of this as a name for a long file of 
boarding-school girls walking two and two, a corre- 
spondent suggests to me that it may have originated 
in the once popular song of ‘The Bashful Man,’ 
one line of which, he says, runs— 

I’d rather face a crocodile than meet a ladies’ school 
(or perhaps with transposition of meet and face). 
This he dates from memory about 1850. His sug- 
gestion seems not unlikely, unless it can be shown 
that “ crocodile” in this application is earlier. I 
first heard it in London in 1868 or 1869. It has 
since then generated a verb; a distinguished 
lecturer, according to the Pall Mall Gazette of 
April 25, 1889, ‘‘ urged the desirability of sub- 
stituting lawn tennis, and even cricket, for the 
everlasting ‘ crocodiling ’ about the streets which is 
so dear to the hearts of all schoolmistresses,” 
Farther historical notes will be welcomed by 

J. A. H. Murray. 

Oxford. 


Jupers’ Roses: Covunsets’ Gowys.— Will 
any of your readers kindly give or refer me to 
authentic information on these matters? Why do 
the judges’ robes differ ; and why do the Common 
Law judges appear sometimes in one kind of robe 
and sometimes in another? Why and when was 
a distinction made between silk and stuff gowns? 
The gown, I suppose, has an academical origin ; 
but Iam told the stuff gownsman of antiquarian 
tastes can give interesting details of its make an 
uses. P. 


“Ex AFRICA SEMPER ALIQUID Novi.”—I shall 
be very glad if you can give me chapter and verse 
of the well-known quotation, ‘‘ Ex Africa semper 
aliquid novi.” I believe the substance of it 
originally occurs in Herodotur, but, at any rate, 
was frequently quoted by one or wore of the Latin 
authors. W. A. Witts, 


“ Omeriricay.”—On the title-page of “ Novum 
Testamentum Grecum, ex officind R. Stephani, 
Lutetix, 1549,” is a written extract, specifying it 
as the ‘* Omerifican ” edition. What is the mean- 
ing of the word ? Is this arare or valuable edition? 

G. L. Fexstoy. 


PRoFUSE LACHRYMATORY.”—In one of the 
Chetham Society’s publications there occurs the 
following passage :— 

“Sir Wm. Stanley—it is 1579 before Stanley’s name 
occurs in history—being one of Sir William Drury's cap- 
tains, and assisting in an inroad into Limerick, he wae, 
for his conduct, knighted by Drury at Waterford. 
Stanley took part in the battle of Monasta Neva, and dis- 
tinguished himeelf in the defence of Adare. At this 
time Barnaby Rich, who poured such a profuse Ischry- 
matory over Drury, was in Munster, also Captain Walter 
Raleigh.” 

Can any reader kindly inform me where I could 
find a copy of this “ profuse lachrymatory,” or, 
more kindly still, furnish me with a copy of it? 

Cartes Drory. 


Descenpants oF THomas A Becxet.—Can 
any reader of ‘N. & Q.’ supply me with informa- 
tion concerning the descendants of the family of 
Thomas & Becket? There was a Thomas Becket, 
supposed to be a kinsman of the archbishop, living 
at Westerham, in Kent, towards the end of the 
seventeenth century. I am endeavouring to prove 
his connexion with the family of Thomas 4 Becket. 
The arms of the Beckets, of Westerham, were Or, 
on a chevron between three lions’ heads erased 
gules, a fleur de lis between two annulets of the 
field. The arms at Lambeth Palace, supposed to 
be those of the archbishop, are Argent, three 
(or choughs) sable. F. Pacmer. 

atchet. 


Mitcuett Famity.—Can any one oblige me 
with pedigrees of any of the following ? Margaret 
Gordon, daughter of Gordon of Ellon, in Scot- 
land, who married Hugh Henry Mitchell, of 
Dublin ; also, Mary Webber, who married Hugh 
Henry Mitchell, of Glasnevin, who was father of 
the above Hugh Henry; also, Hugh Henry 
Mitchell, of Glasnevin. 

D. R. Pack BeresForp. 

Fenagh House, Bagenalstown. 


Picorr.—Can any correspondent of ‘N, & Q.’ 
tell me who the —— Pigott, Esq., was, who 
married Susan, daughter of Alex. Telfer Smollett 
(died 1799), of Bonhill, co. Dumbarton? This lady 
married secondly Edmund Nagle, of co. — 

IGOTT. 


Mivir1z.—Can any one give me the origin of 
this surname? Prince, in his‘ Worthies of Devon,’ 
mentions a Jerom Minify, who settled near Honiton 
about 1600, from Burwash, Surrey, and Tuckett, 
in his Devonshire pedigrees, mentions a family 
named Menifie, of Polhill, in Kent, which settled 
in Devon in the sixteenth century. What is the 
likeliest derivation ? R. M. Prarr. 

254, Cowbridge Road, Cardiff. 


Heratpry.—Can any of your readers inform me 
in what publication an article recently appeared on 
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this subject, containing the statement, amongst 
others, that there had never been any grants of arms, 
bat that various devices bad been adopted by the 
knights for use upon their banners as emblems by 
which they should be recognized, without any 
royal grant, or any reference to any functionary ? 
I am told the article I am desirous of finding 
appeared in an evening paper some two or three 
months since. THIRLESTAINE. 


Berxsuire Topocraray : Duxstan Hovuse.— 
The above-mentioned bouse, formerly the seat of 
the Warings and Crofts, is described by Roque (in 
his ‘Survey of Berks’) as being in 1761 one of 
the most magnificent mansions in the county. 
Can any reader inform me, or refer me to informa- 
tion, as to its history, when and by whom it was 
built, and the origin of its name? Nash and 
Angus do not help, nor does Moule. 

BERKSHIRE. 


A Correr-nouse 1n Cuetsea.—The following 
passage will be found in the description of his 
prison lodging at Newgate by the author of ‘‘ The 
History of the Press-yard...... London, 1717, 8vo.”: 

“The Table and Chairs were of the like Antiquity 
and Use; and Potiphar’s Wife’s Chambermaid’s Hat at 
the Coffee-bouse in Chelsea, had as fair a Claim to any 
Modern Fashion, as any one Thing in the Room.” 

What does he mean ? 


Grrtox, co. Court Rotts.—I 
shall be glad of information as to the whereabouts 
of such of these records as relate to the period 
between, say, 1516 and 1720. I shall be further 
greatly obliged for information as to deeds or 
records prior to 1650 relating to Girton. 

Marx W. Bowen. 

Barnard Castle. 


Pec Worrtweton’s AtmsHouses.—One of the 
last acts of Peg Woffington’s life was to build and 
endow a number of almshouses at Teddington, io 
Middlesex, where she died and is buried. This is 
mentioned by Doran and even later writers. The 
cottages still stand, but have become private pro- 
perty. Can any of your readers tell me the date 
and under what circumstances the charity was 
abolished or transformed? A reply direct would 
be greatly esteemed by C. W. Pirt. 

25, Water Street, Boothen, Stoke-on-Trent. 


“Sacervotes Coronati.”—Can any of the 
readers of ‘N. & Q.’ refer me toa fuller account 
of the following custom, mentioned by Polydore 
Vergil? He says that in various countries, in- 
cluding England, it was the custom for the priests 
on great festivals to wear crowns or garlands during 
divine service, and especially in London, where the 

riests of St. Paul’s,on the apostle’s festival in 
une, wear crowns while performing the 


rites of the day (‘De rerum Inventoribus,’ bk. ii. 
ch. 17). E. W. 


Harry.”—When George Borrow, 
in the summer of 1854, reached the village of 
Pentraeth Coch, in Anglesey, Mrs. Pritchard, the 
hostess, could offer her hungry guest no fresh meat, 
and, of course, suggested bacon and eggs, where- 
upon the Romany Rye exclaimed, “I will have 
the bacon and eggs with tea and bread-and-butter, 
not forgetting a pint of ale—in a word, I will box 
Harry.” Later on he explained that a great many 
years ago, when he was much amongst ‘‘ com- 
mercial gents,” those whose employers were in a 
small way of business, or allowed them insufficient 
salaries, frequently used to “box Harry,” that is 
havea beefateak or mutton-chop, or perhaps bacon 
and eggs, with tea and ale, instead of the regulation 
dinner of a commerical gentleman, namely, fish, 
hot joint and fowl, pint of sherry, tart, ale and 
cheese, and bottle of port at the end of all ( Wild 
Wales,’ chap. xxxiii.). This phrase is probably 
extinct now ; at any rate, I have never heard it. 
Can any origin for it be suggested ? 

James Hooper. 

Norwich, 


“Larog anp Smatt Parer Corres.”—Where 
can I find full particulars of the origin of the 
terms ‘‘large paper” and ‘‘small paper” as applied 
to books; and what work was the first so pub- 
lished ? W. B. Gerise. 


Tae Qusen anv Rosert Owen.—Some short 
time ago I came across the following paragraph, in 
a weekly contemporary, signed ‘‘ C. br 

“The Victorian era fairly commences with the birth 
of the Queen. Robert Owen, the Socialist, was the firat 
man who had the infant Queen in his arms, placed 
there by her father, bis friend, the Duke of Kent—an 
—- as deserving record as much else we find in 
print,” 

Can any correspondent substantiate this from 
any trustworthy source?) CoLLINson. 

Wolsingham, co. Durham. 


ARABELLA Fermor.—Is it known whether this 
lady, the passive cause of the composition of the 
‘Rape of the Lock,’ was in any way related to 
Thomas Fermor, Lord Leominster, who was created 
Earl of Pomfret in 1721 (a title which became 
extinct in 1867), the year after he married the 
granddaughter of the famous (or infamous) Judge 
Jeffreys ? W. T. 

Blackheath, 


‘Caambers’s Lonpon Journat.’—Can an 
one inform me when this weekly periodical a 
and how long its career ran? The name was, I 
suppose, adapted from its Edinburgh contem- 
porary, and it was issued in much the same form 


sacred | (small folio) as was the first series of that journal, 


nos 
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and patterned on the same lines. It was in exist- 
ence about 1845, was edited, I believe, by La- 
man Blanchard, and contained much good and 
useful information in its pages. Prior to his death 
my friend Cornelius Walford was engaged upon 
the compilation of a ‘Dictionary of Periodical 
Literature’—a magnum opus indeed. He had col- 
lected an immense amount of materials when death 
= an end to his work. Many of his valuable 

SS. left behind were destroyed or damaged by a 
disastrous fire which took place at the house where 
his widow resided at Seal, near Sevenoaks, 

Joun Pickrorp, M.A. 


Ey Anszy.—I take Ey to mean Eye. To which 
Eye—that of Hereford, Northampton, or Suffolk— 
does this “celebrated ruin” belong? There is no 
mention of a topographical history of either Eye in 
Anderson, the only reference book I have by me 
just now. W. F. Wa wer. 


Sr. Jeron.—The Rev. G. G. Honig, the parish 
priest of Noordwyk, near Leiden, Holland, has 
written to the Catholic News to inquire if any- 
thing is known in this country as to the life of 
St. Jeron. He was a missionary in Frisia and 
Holland, and was martyred at Noordwyk in or 
about the year 856. He is believed to have been 
a native of England or Scotland. 

Epwarp Peacock. 

Dunstan House, Kirton-in-Lindsey,. 


Herratpic.— Whose are the following arms? 
Quarterly: 1. Sable, an eagle displayed argent, 
crowned with an electoral bonnet gules, guarded 
argent (or ermine). 2. Quarterly, 1 and 4, Argent, 
three archers’ bows (?) gules, on a chief azure, three 
besants ; 2 and 3, Parted per saltire, or and azure, 
two cinquefoils or (or perhaps besants) in pale. 3. 
Qaarterly, 1 and 4, Or. on a bend azure three 
fleurs-de-lys (or perhaps eagles displayed) or, a 
torteau at sinister chief; 2 and 3, Gules, a chevron 
between three crosses or. 4. As 1, impaled with 
Argent, a fess gules between three wolves’ heads 
proper, langued of the second, a crescent gules for 
difference, Crest, on a torce arg. and sa., an eagle 
displayed argent, crowned with electoral bonnet 
gules, guarded ermine (or argent). 

_The above arms are on a three-quarter panel 
picture of a knight, signed by Cornelius Jansen, 
now in possession of a gentleman in Oxfordshire. 

C. L. Cross. 


Sr. Vicror.—What is known of the life and 
history of this saint? Can any correspondent 
describe his symbols, mottoes, arms, or character- 
istics ? PHILOTECHNIC. 


Dress in 1784.—What was the usual colour of 
the coat worn by gentlemen in the year 1784 ; and 
had the profession of the wearer anything to do 
with the colour ? E. 8. P. 


Beplies, 
PORTRAITS AS BOOK-PLATES. 
§. iii. 81.) 


In placing the portrait-plate of Pepys in his col- 
lection of “ book-plates,” one might easily imagine 
that Mr. Egerton Castle had been led astray. Yet I 
am informed by my friend Mr. Wheatley that Pepys’s 
portrait was used as an ex-libris, and was pasted in 
Pepysian volumes, which I cannot belp thinking a 
pity, it having the appearance of a frontispiece. It 
is a line engraving, and a good work of art, digne to 
face a title, but hardly suited to grace an opening 
coverture of millboard backed by marbled or other 
tinted paper. 

I do not say that such portrait-plates of the 
“ frontispiece” order have not been used to denote 
book ownership, for I know that they have, yet 
the Kneller-White looks as if asking to face a 
title-page, and that alone. In the Plantin Museum 
at Antwerp there is evidence of an owner’s por- 
trait from a copper-plate having been worked upon 
the blank back of a title-page, an indelible im- 
print, not easy to detatch, or possible to deface, by 
any means short of splitting the paper. On the 
backs of titles book-plates are sometimes found 


xed. 

The Musée Plantin is particularly sparse in 
specimens of the ex-libris order, a fact M. Max 
Roses, the custodian, considers due to the collec- 
tions being the creation of the imprimerie, and not 
to a selection. 

Regarding the Pepys “‘kit-cat,” I can see 
nothing to connect it with the Bibliothéque—no 
arms, view, legend, livre, or device—hence it appears 
reasonable to delete it to the frontispiece, or to the 
picture-frame. I can remember the time when all 
books of standing could be purchased in the sheets, 
and it was then that such plate printing must have 
been done upon the back of the bastard or the full 
title itself. 

Portrait book-plates are rare. I have a few, of 
which I will take three as types. First, Robt. 
Udny, of Udny, Esq., F.R.S. and S.A. Above is 
a medallion portrait by Robt. Cosway, R.A., en- 
graved by W. H. Gardiner, and below, occupying 
equal space, the arms with supporters, temp. 
1810-20. Secondly, I have that of Joseph Knight, 
etched by W. B. Scott, who was here at his best 
in portraying the literal, and not the imaginative. 
Many of the plates by H. S. Marks, R.A., are por- 
traits ; and those that are not, posterity will put 
down as such, as it is a great deviser of meanings 
never meant. The third example I would mention 
is my own, an older, and a newer, plate than either, 
the border being both bookish and heraldic, of 
eighteenth century origin, engraved by Kitchen, 
the centre portrait being by “Sol” (“‘c’est a dire 
photogravure”), an effigy that when worn in the 
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hat has perilled an election, though on the shelf 
proved a protection. 

Portrait ¢x-libris is a personality that becomes 
still more pleasing when placed in a library per- 
spective, with all its surroundings. Can any 
examples be added? The citation of such of 
seventeenth or eighteenth century portraiture 
will be very welcome to collectors. 

Joun Leicatoy, F.S.A., V.P. X.L.S, 

Ormonde, Regent's Park. 


Mr. Henpreiks is sceptical on two points which 
do not admit of doubt, and he questions state- 
ments made by Mr. Egerton Castle which are 
absolutely correct. The book-plates of Pepys, 
although scarce, are well known to collectors. The 
late Dr. Diamond told me some years ago that he 
had found a large number of these portrait book- 
plates in an old tobacco-box, but he had given them 
all away. I never before heard any one doubt that 
Pepys pasted his portrait into bis books, and 
every one who has had the privilege of visiting the 
Pepysian Library at Magdalene College, Cam- 
bridge, has seen them there. It will, therefore, 
astound those who know to read such a sentence 
as this :— 

“If it could be ascertained as a fact that this portrait 
was really pasted by Pepys in the books of his library, 
as well as employed by him, «as is certain, for a frontis- 
piece to his book above referred to, the discovery would 
ve curious as well as convincing.” 

Mr. Henprixs might have taken the trouble to 
look at available sources of information before 
writing about “ discoveries” still to be made. 

In my ‘Samuel Pepys and the World he lived 
in,’ p. 239, I describe the two portrait book-plates 
as follows (Mr. Henprixs does not allude to 
beers than one, although Mr. Castle mentions 

th ):— 

1. Robert White. Koeller, painter. Portrait in 
a carved oval frame, bearing inscription, ‘‘ Sam. 
Pepys. Car. et Jac. Angl. Regib. a. Secretis, Ad- 
miraliz.” Motto under the frame, “ Mens cvjus- 
que is est quisque.” Large book-plate. 

2. Robert White. Kneller, painter. Portrait in 
an oval medallion on a scroll of paper. Motto 
over his head “Mens cujusque is est quisque”; 
underneath the same inscription as on No. 1. 
Small book-plate. 

The point respecting Pirckheymer’s portrait is 
not so well known; but as every one of Pirck- 
heymer’s books in the old Norfolk library at the 
Royal Society has passed through my hands, I can 
say from actual inspection that the large portrait 
was pasted in many of the books. I hope I shall 


not be considered discourteous if I say that Mr. 
Henpriks’s last sentence, “The affirmative of 
the proposition would appear to be still not proven 
by the ordinary laws ot evidence,” is quite mon- 
strous. The statements rest on evidence which 
would be accepted in any court of law. I feel 


called upon to make this remark, as Mr. HenpRIKS 
refers to me in quoting from Mr. Castle, and then 
puts my testimony aside as quite unworthy of 
credit. Being so sceptical, I think Mx. Henprixs, 
before writing his letter, might as well have taken 
the train to Cambridge or the omnibus to Burling- 
ton House. At both those places he might have 
satisfied bis mind. Henry B. 


No doubt these are very uncommon for the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, but they have 
existed, although Mr. Henprikxs may be quite 
right in saying that the fact bas not been so far 
“proven.” Ihave in my collection of ex-libris a 
very good specimen, which I took from the cover 
of a book myself, and if this be thought insufficient 
evidence, on the ground that a later possessor might 
bave inserted it, I fortunately have another still 
in situ, the cover being stamped with the arms and 
name of the nobleman whose portrait appears in 
the ex-libris. So may we not take it as “ proven” 
that portraits were used as personal book-plates in 
the seventeenth century? for luckily both mine are 
dated ex-libris, the first doubly dated, by chrono- 
gram of 1668, and by the engraver, who adds to 
his name the date 1667. The second is dated 
1609. I have also one dated 1614, with a fine 
portrait, head of a man with flowing beard ; but as 
this is the ex-libris of Michael Bardt von Harma- 
ding und Basenpach, it may be only a punning 
device on his name, and not really his portrait. 
But surely most collectors know of the beautifal 
engraved portrait of John Hacket, Bishop of Lich- 
field, by W. Faithorne, dated 1670, and placed on 
the inside cover of every book bequeathed by the 
learned bishop. This may be more of an ¢x-dono 
than an ex-libris, but at least there is here the 
using the likeness of the owner as a personal mark 
in all his books, and this is the very thing that is 
doubted or in question. NE QUID NIMIS. 

East Hyde. 


Lonerettow'’s ‘Sone or tHE Stent Land’ 
§. ii, 507 ; iii. 14),—In the original German 
poem by J. G. von Salis, simply entitled ‘ Lied’ 
(** Song ”), we read :— 

Der mildeste von unsers Schicksals Boten 
Winkt uns, die Fackel umgewandt, 

These words would run thus in a literal trans- 
lation: “ The mildest (or kindest) herald of our 
fate beckons us with inverted torch.” It 
without saying that by this herald with torch in- 
verted the poet meant Death (cf. Lessing’s splendid 
essay, ‘How the Ancients represented Death’= 
‘Wie die Alten den Tod gebildet’). It is also 
clear now that those editions of the American 
poet’s works which have faith instead of fate are 
undoubtedly wrong. It may be further observed 
that Longfellow has allowed himself an occasional 
liberty with the original. The opening lines of 
the second stanza, ‘Into the Silent Land! To 
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you, ye boundless regions of all perfection !” do 
not English Salis’s verses, ‘Ins stille Land ! 
Zu euch, ibr freien Raume Fiir die Vered- 
lung!” Nor do the words in the same stanza, 
“The Future’s pledge and band!” adequately 
render the original : “ Kiinft ’gen Daseins Pfand,” 
which simply means that the tender morning dreams 
of beauteous souls are the “ pledge of a future 
life.” K. ten Broccencare. 


“The mildest herald by our fate allotted for all 
the broken-hearted ” (to quote Longfellow’s words 
in their natural order) is Sleep, the Somnus of the 
ancients. Cf. Ovid, ‘Metam.,’ xi. 623 :— 

placidissime Somne deorum, 
Pax animi, quem cura fugit. 
To fall asleep is to die, sleep being a figure of 
death :— 
Stulte, quid est somnus gelidz nisi rnortis imago ? 

In Smith’s ‘ Dict. of Gr. and Rom. Biogr. and 
Mythol.,’ art. “Somnus,” we are told that “in works 
of art Sleep and Death are represented alike as 
two youths sleeping or holding inverted torches in 
their hands.” Thus, in a statuary group of Sleep 
and the Muses from the Cassian villa at Tivoli, 
Sleep is exhibited as a youth standing, the head 
reclined, the eyes shut, the left arm resting on a 
tree-stump and holding with difficulty a torch re- 
versed (Bernard, ‘ Dictionnaire Mythologique ’). 
The meaning of the inverted torch is obvious, both 
Sleep and Death being offspring of Night. Homer 
(‘ Iliad,’ xvi. 672) calls them twins (d:dvpdoves). 
The words of Gorgias on his death-bed are 
memorable: ‘‘ Sleep is already beginning to hand 
me to his brother’ (Aélian, ‘Var. Hist.,’ 
ii. 35). 

_In reply to Mr. Warnes, I take leave to inform 
him that “‘fate” is the vera lectio, being repre- 
sented in the German original by Schicksal :— 

Ach Land! ach Land! 

Fiir alle Sturmbedrohten 

Der mildeste von unsers Schicksals Boten 
Winkt uns, die Fackel umgewandt, 

Und leitet uns mit sanfter Hand 

In‘s Land der grossen Todten, 

In’s stille Land. 


105, Albany Road, S.E. 


_ The song is a translation from Salis (born 1762, 
died 1834), and here is a literal translation of the 
third stanza :— 

O land, O land 
For all the tempest-toseed : 
The gentlest messenger of Fate 
Beckons, his torch turned down, 
nto the land of the t departed 
Into the silent land. oe 

Salis has Schicksals Boten, and “ messenger of 
Fate” is as near an equivalent as our language seems 
to offer. C. W. Erysr. 


F. Apama. 


The reading fate is certainly the original, and 
“ faith,” in its stead, a later alteration. For Long- 
fellow’s translation, ‘‘The mildest herald by our 
fate allotted beckons” renders the original of 
Salis: “ Der mildeste von unsers Schicksals Boten 
winkt uns.” As an illustration of this “ Angel of 
Deatb,” who stands with inverted torch and leans 
upon a corpse, to symbolize the extinction of life, 
it may be worth while to refer to Lessing’s dis- 
sertation (first printed in 1769), ‘ Wie die Alten 
gebildet.” H. Kress. 

xford. 


Tae Ports Laureate (8" ii. 385, 535 ; iii. 
89).—Apparently Dr. Furnivall and his coadjutors 
of the Chaucer Society have not yet succeeded in 
extinguishing the belief that Chaucer was born in 
1328. This date is given as that of the poet’s 
birth by Mr. Wattrer Hamitron, in his elaborate 
and useful “Table of the Poets Laureate of Eng- 
land” at the last reference. Nor does Mr. Hamit- 
TON indicate that there is any doubt on the subject, 
just as if nothing had occurred since George L. 
Craik wrote, fifty years ago, “ Chaucer is supposed 
to have been born...... in the year 1328, if we may 
trust what is said to have heen the ancient in- 
scription on his tombstone.” Now, since those 
remote days, there has been a Chaucer Society, 
and Dr. Furnivall, Dr. Morris, Prof. Ward, and 
Prof. Skeat have all laboured to shed new light on 
the difficulty. See specially Chaucer’s ‘ Prologue,’ 
&c., edited for the Clarendon Press by Dr. Morris 
and Prof. Skeat. Tuomas Bayne. 

Helensburgh, N.B. 


I take the following from Lloyd's Evening Post: 


Dee. 9-12, 1757. Died, Colley Cibber, Esq., Poet Lau- 
reate, in the eighty-sixth year of his age. 

Dec. 12-14. We hear that Mr, Mason, author of 
* Elfrida,’ is to succeed Colley Cibber, Eeq., as Poet Lau- 
reate, The salary is 100/, a year, and a handsome allow- 
ance for a butt of sack annually. 

Dec. 18. On Sunday night was interred, in South 
Audley Chapel, the remains of Colley Cibber, Esq. 

Dec. 19. iain William Whitehead, Esq., late of 
Clare Hall, Camb., was appointed by his Grace the Duke 
of Devonshire Poet Laureate in the room of Colley 
Cibber, Esq., de 

From this it would appear that Cibber was not 
buried in the “ Danish Church, London,” as stated 
by Mr. Hamitron ; and that “an anoual allow- 
ance in lieu of the wine” was not first made in 


the case of Henry James Pye. 
W. F. Water. 


“Eatinc Poor Jack” (8 S. ii. 529; iii. 76). 
—This is the equivalent of the Spanish phrase 
“ Hacer penitencia.” Your Spaniard, when he 
asks you to dinner, says sometimes, ‘‘ Comemos 
a las seis: Quiere vmd. hacer penitencia conmigo ?” 
(We dine at six. Will you come and do penance 
with me?) Now, “ Poor Jack” = Poor John, and 


Boston, Mass. 


Trinculo could tell youwhohe is. “A fish: Hesmells 
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like a fish; a very ancient and fish-like smell ; a 
kind of none of the newest Poor-John.” So also 
could Gregory: ‘’Tis well thou art not fish; if 
thou hadst, thou hadst been poor Jobn.” Now, 
Poor John is dried hake or cod (Bacalao). 
Henry H. Gisns. 
Aldenham. 


Anprew Vesativs (8 ii. 527).—In the 
account of Vesalius which is given in Adams’s ‘ Bio- 
graphical Dictionary’ (1793-5) there occurs the 
following statement : ‘‘ He was married, but such 
the querulous and imperious humour of his wife, 
that he never enjoyed much happiness at home” 
(vol. iii. p. 375). J. Mansercu. 

Liverpool. 

There is some account of the life of Vesalius 
prefixed to his works, published by Boérhave 
(Leyden, 1725). Constance RUSSELL. 

Swallowfield, Reading. 


Cuartes Lamp as A Ritcatist §. iii. 28, 
76).—PatamepeEs’ and Dr. Simpson’s quotations 
refer to “ Dicky” Suett, not to Dodd. See Canon 
Ainger’s edition of the ‘Essays of Elia,’ 1883, 
pp. 188, 189. E. S. N. 

Is not stole often used by the poets as an equiva- 
lent to surplice, in the classical sense of ‘‘ ad talos 
stola demissa”?}' When Scott, for instance, says : 

That night alone of all the year, 
Saw the stoled priest the chalic rear, 
he meant probably the larger rather than the 
smaller vestment. I quote the lines from memory. 
Epwarp H. Marsuatt, M.A. 
Hastings, 


If the librarian of St. Paul’s knew, as Dr. W. 
Sparrow Simpson assures us, ‘a hawk from a 
handsaw,” it is evident that a dean of that cathe- 
dral at one period of his life did not know a cope 
from a chasuble. In Milman’s play of ‘Anne 
Boleyn’ the following passage occurs :— 

I saw the arch-heretic enrobed 
In the cope and pall of mitred Canterbury, 
Lift the dread Host with misbelieving —_., 


The reference is to Archbishop Cranmer, and the 
speaker one devoted to the old 


Shall I be forgiven if I say that one would not 
think of putting newspaper writers on a level with 


possible, moreover, that in their minds the word 
** stole” had its classical meaning of a long gar- 
ment, a use of it, I fancy, not unknown to our 
older writers ? W. C. B. 


Parisu Exe-names §, iii. 46).—The fol- 
lowing Gloucestershire distich may interest Mr. 
James Hooper :— 

Mincing Hampton and Painswick Proud, 
Beggarly Bisley and Strutting Stroud. 

**Mincing Hampton ” is a mere verbal play on 
the full name of the village, which is Minchin- 
hampton. “Apt alliteration’s artful aid” has 
possibly had quite as much to do with the choice 
of the other epithets as their inherent appropriate- 
ness. Some applicability may, however, perhaps 
be traced to the localities to which they are 
respectively prefixed. Bisley is a poor village in 
an agricultural district, the soil of which is unpro- 
ductive. Stroud, on the other hand, was formerly 
surrounded by manufactories, and numbered 
among its inhabitants many of the nouveaux 
riches. If pride springs from poverty, the epithet 
to Painswick may have been well chosen, as it bas 
been said that the inhabitants of that village are in 
an unhappy predicament, being so poor that they 
cannot live, while the air of their home is so 
healthy that they cannot die. F. A. H 


Mr. James Hooper asks if reader of 
‘N. & Q.’ can say how ‘downright Dunstable’ 
became an equivalent for being drunk.” This 
proverbial saying is used by Sir Walter Scott 
without any reference to drunkenness. Arthur 
Mervyn, in writing to his friend Col. Mannering, 
says : ‘‘ And here, dear Mannering, I wish I co’ 
stop, for I have incredible pain in telling the rest 
of my story......But I must still earn my college 
nickname of Downright Dunstable” (‘Guy Manner- 
ing,’ chap. xvi.). JonaTHAN BovucuieEr. 


I am not familiar with “downright Dunstable” 
in any other sense than that of plain speaking. 
Brewer's ‘ Reader’s Handbook.’ 

S. Bortuer. 


A “Crank” (8" §, ii. 408, 473; iii. 53).—Is 
**crank” an “odd American word”? I am un- 
able to give many English instances of it. I 
suppose that Milton’s ‘‘ quips and cranks and 
wanton wiles,” would scarcely be taken as a 


| proper specimen of the modern acceptation of the 


term. Still, I hardly see where else it can be 


“Elia” and “ Ingoldsby”? But when we are told | classed. Burton goes so far as to speak of a 
that one priest “‘ carried his tonsure in his hand,” ; ‘‘ counterfeit crank,” and sets him down as “a 
that another “‘ practised celibacy in the open | cheater.” In Beaumont and Fletcher's ‘Wit at 
streets,” that “thurifers were suspended from | Several Weapons,’ there figures a gentleman's 
the roof,” and that Mr. “ Roffen. is the Bishop of | gentleman called Pompey Doodle. He is servant 


Rochester's apparitor,” we may even suppose, |to Sir Gregory Fop, and with great diligence 
without detriment to their reputations, that neither | patterns after his master, who is all that his name 
Charles Lamb nor Harris Barham knew much of | implies. Pompey is vain, empty, conceited, fond 
what is now understood as ritualism. Is it not |of using big words, and easily persuaded that 
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a lady is in love with him. A copy of Mal- 
volio in many respects. Having dismissed his 
master, Sir Gregory speaks of him as ‘ malapert ” 
and ‘‘frampel” (or saucy), and a “cutter about 
ladies’ honours,” or a swaggerer. He sums up 
Pompey with, “ Now he’s crank,” because he thinks 
the young lady has set her affections on him. Is 
not this the meaning of the “odd American word”? 
Bailey’s old ‘ Dictionary ’ defines a ship to be crank, 
“ when she cannot bear her sail, or can bear but a 
small part of it for fear of oversetting.” This is 
Pompey’s case precisely ; and will it not stand for 
the “crank” of the present day? [I lately found 
the following definition of the word floating in the 
newspapers, “ A crank isa specialist in something 
that you take no interest in.” Like many other 
supposed Americanisms, “crank” is evidently at 
home in the realms of old English. Dottak. 


Crank has many other meanings besides those 
already given, though there is a family likeness in 
all these meanings. Two of our greatest writers 
use it, Shakspeare and Dickens, the former twice 
the latter once (to my recollection), and each time 
with a different application. Hotspur (‘ Henry 
IV.,’ first part, Act III. se. i.) exclaims: ‘‘ See, 
how this river comes me cranking in, and cuts me 
from the best of all my land”; and it appears 
again in ‘Venus and Adonis’: ‘‘ He cranks and 
crosses with a thousand doubles ”—though there 
may be some similarity of application in this to 
the former use of the word as applied to a winding 
river, such as the Trent, of which Hotspur is 

aking. As regards Dickens, in the seventh 
chapter of ‘The Old Curiosity Shop’ Dick 
Swiveller made “‘an observation to the effect that 
his friend appeared to be rather ‘ cranky ’ in point 
of temper.” The friend was young Trent, which 
is perhaps somewhat of a coincidence, and, as 
Dickens puts cranky between inverted commas, 
he perhaps considered himself as quoting from 
some other author. Was it Shakspeare ? 


Jxo. 
Barnes Common. 


Time, which alters so many thiogs, seems to 
have effected a revolution in the meaning of this 
word. In Dyche’s ‘ Dictionary,’ published for 
Catherine and Richard Ware at the Bible and 
Sun on Ludgate Hill, mpccnx., crank is defined 
healthy, merry, brisk, lively, jolly ; also positive 
or sure. 

In ‘ Glossographia Anglicum Novo,’ crank is 
thus described : “ At sea when a ship cannot bear 
her sails, or can bear but a small part for fear of 
over-setting, they say she is crank; also lusty, 
stout.” Neither of these references has the word 
crankey. C. A. Waite. 

“A cranky chap” (the phrase is one I have 
been familiar with from a boy) means literally a 


in 1 Cor. i., where it evidently signifies the 
tortuous passages of the human body. Halliwell 
has, “ Crank, an impostor. Burton.” Here the 
twist would be a moral one. But does not the 
‘N. E. D.’ tell us all about the —. an 


Joun Parmer (8 §. iii. 87).—John Palmer, 
brewer, proprietor, and manager of the Bath 
and Bristol theatres, Post Office reformer, and 
originator of mail coaches, subsequently Mayor 
of Bath, and twice returned to Parliament as 
member for that city, married the daughter of the 
Dake of Richmond— Lady Madeline Gordon. 
He was succeeded as member for Bath by his son 
Major-General Palmer. A brief outline of the 
life of this public benefactor will be found in 
‘N. & Q.,’5™ S. vi. 307, 435, 514, and fuller 
particulars of the opposition to his scheme for 
expediting the transmission of letters throughout 
the country are given in ‘Her Majesty’s Mails, a 
History of the Post Office,’ by William Lewins, 
p. 130-8. Palmer died at Brighton, August 16, 
1818. Everarp Home Cotemay. 
71, Brecknock Road. 


I would refer Mr. Davury to chap. vi. p. 25 in 
my ‘ Annals of the Road,’ on “ John Palmer and 
the Mail Coach System.” It was the mail, and 
not the stage, coach he introduced. 

Harotp Mater, Col. 


versus Beauty (8th §, ii. 289, 
477 ; iii. 72, 94).—Mr. Heatucore’s correction 
of the error with respect to the authorship of his 
charming poem ‘ Dorothy’ is as necessary as it is 
welcome. I have several times seen it attributed 
to Lord Carlisle (and once to Carlyle) in country 
newspapers and in editorial “ Answers to Corre- 
spondents.” In an address on ‘ Women’s Educa- 
tion,’ given by the head master of Clifton College 
to the teachers and pupils of the high school there 
(a report of which will be found in the Journal 
of Education, March, 1888, pp. 130-2), twenty- 
four lines of the poem were quoted — probab 
from memory, as inaccuracies abound—and were 
attributed to “the late Lord Carlisle,” as usual. 
I am very glad to see that the real author has now 
come forward. Geo. E. 


Tae Hirroprome §. iii. 47).—The Hip- 
podrome was a racing ground, part of which is now 
occupied by Kensington Park Gardens. St. John’s 
Church, Notting Hill, which was built in 1844, 
was called by the Notting Hillites of that day 
“The Hippodrome Church.” Raven Brooke. 


This place of fashionable resort was opened by 
Mr. John Whyte, at Notting Hill, on May 29, 
1837. It was surrounded by a lofty fence, and 
contained a steeplechase course of two and a quarter 
miles, A mound of raised ground occupied the 


man who has a mental twist. Of. the word sranks 


centre, from which an excellent view of the course 
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could be obtained. Being required for building 
purposes, it was closed about the month of June, 
1841, The present St. Stephen’s Church stands 
on a portion of the site, ‘Old and New London,’ 
vi. 181-3, contains extracts from the Sporting 
Magazine for 1837, and descriptive sketch of the 
place when in its full novelty and pride. 
EverarD Home Cotemay. 
71, Brecknock Road. 


‘Mayor or Wican’ (7S. x. 107, 172, 254; 
iii. 118).—I am obliged to Mr. Hipweti 
for his information regarding the whereabouts of 
copies of Hillary Butler's ‘Mayor of Wigan.’ 
Since I last wrote to ‘N. & Q.’ upon this subject 
I bave secured a copy of the book, which I pur- 
chased at the Hailstone sale. Its extreme rarity 
and its strong local connexion with the borough 
of Wigan are its only recommendations. The 
Monthly Review of the year 1760, the date of its 
publication, describes it as “a dirty story, poorly 
told.” H. T. 

Wigan Public Library. 


“Oasts” (8" S, iii. 107).—Does this word refer to 
innkeeper? See Coste in Skeat’s ‘ Middle English 
Dictionary,’ which gives references to Matzner's 
‘ Dictionary’ and to Chaucer. Brerwey. 


Corrtestone Famity §. iii, 47).—The | 


current Devonshire couplet which S. W. R. finds 
in Kingsley’s novel— 

Crocker, Crewys, and Coppleston, 

When the Conqueror came, were all at home— 
is quoted in Murray’s ‘Handbook for Devon’ in 
relation to the family of Coplestone (or Copleston), 
of Coplestone, a family which appears to have 
been seated at Coplestone in the time of King 
Eadgar (974). We are told in Murray’s ‘ Hand- 
book’ that the “great Coplestones,” as they were 
called, lived in ancient days at Coplestone in great 
state. 

I find elsewhere that Sir John Copleston, a 
member of the family (possibly the head of it), 
lived at Warleigh, near Plymouth (no doubt the 
Warleck or Warlake of S. W. R.’s query), and I 
believe he was living there at the time of the 
heraldic visitation of 1620. This Sir John Cople- 
ston was lineally descended (through the families 
of Gorges and Bonville) from Robert Foliot of 
Warleigh, living 1285. The present owner of 
Warleigh, Mr. Radcliffe, is the direct descendant 
through the families of Bastard and Bamfield) of 
ir John Copleston. The estate of Warleigb, how- 
ever, was acquired by the Radcliffes not by in- 
heritance, but by purchase from John Bamfield, 
of Hestercombe, in 1741. C. W. Cass. 


There are memorials of this family in the Church 
of Colebrook, Devon. Consult Rogers’s ‘Tombs 
of Devon,’ Polwhele’s ‘Hist. of Devon,’ &c. War- 


leigh Barton (in the parish of Tamerton Foliott) 
passed to Copplestones by marriage. E. V. F. 


It may be of use to refer to a brief account of 
the Coplestones and of Coplestone Cross in Mr. 
R. N. Worth’s ‘ History of Devonshire,’ p. 111. 

Epwarp H. M.A. 


Hastings. 


The couplet about this family and those of 
| Cruwys and Croker is of traditional antiquity in 
| Devon and Cornwall, and one of the commonest 
| sayings throughout the south-west of England. 

E. Watrorp, M.A. 
Ventnor. 


ApranaM Bett-rounper (7" §. xi. 
4; xii. 207, 296).—At Sotheby’s rooms, April 11, 
1859, there was sold in lot 1507 a rare broadside 
printed sheet (c. 1750), entitled-— 

“ A Meditation upon Death, to the Tune of the Chimes 
at the Cathedral in Glocester, the Music by Jeffries, 
Organist at Glocester, &c., also the same tune set to the 

roper key of the Bells by Mr, Abr. Rudhall, Bell 
ounder ia Gloucester.” 
W. I. BV. 


Forx-tore (8 S. ii. 305, 416, 511).—The 
following passage from Aubrey’s * Remains of 
Gentilisme and Judaisme,’ p. 25, ed. 1881 (Folk- 
lore Society), explains the modus operandi with 
the sieve and shears :— 

“ The magick of the Sive and Sheeres (I thinke) is in 
Virgil's ‘ Ecglogues.’ The Sheers are stuck in a Sieve, 
and two maydens hold up y* sieve with the top of their 
fingers by the handle of the shiers: then say, By St. Peter 
and St. Paule such a one hath stoln (such a thing), the 
othera say, By St. Peter and St. Paul He hath not stoln 
it. After many such Adjurations, the Sieve will turne 
at y* name of y* Thiefe.” 

This is the way in which the Bible and key are 
manipulated. The key is made fast within the 
leaves of the Bible by tying so as to allow the 
handle to project above the topof the Bible. The 
two operators then each place the forefinger 
of the right hand underneath the handle. In my 
boyhood I often witnessed the performance of the 
operation. F. C. Birgseck Terry. 


Srracuey Famity (8 S. ii. 508; iii. 14).— 
I take it that Shakspere’s reference in ‘ Twelfth 
Night,’ IT. v., is a mere generality; thus, “The 
Lady of the strachey married the Yeoman of the 
Wardrobe ”—a contrast. Strachey may be a cor- 
ruption of strath, a valley ; the lady owner of ten 
or twenty villages, in a broad fertile valley, is 
typical of wealth; while the “ yeoman” might be 
a confidential attendant. It merely points to a 
disproportionate alliance, such as we find in the 
Tudor connexion ; thus, Lady Mary Grey, sister 
of Queen Jane, married Martin Keyes, groom 

rter to Queen Elizabeth ; her mother, Frances 

randon, Duchess of Suffolk, was remarried to 
Adrian Stokes; while her stepmother, another 
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Duchess of Suffolk, née Baroness Willoughby 
D’Eresby, accepted Richard Bertie, Esq., in 
second nuptials. All were commoners ; and, while 
the last-named is well known and highly respected, I 
fail to collect adequate details of Keyes — 

A. 


I must beg leave to correct Pror. Sxgar in bis 
misleading quotation of the ‘‘ hopeless crux of 
Strachey in ‘ Twelfth Night.’” If he will compare 
his note with the 1623 folio, he will find from the 
latter that the word is not spelt with a small s, 
but is capitalized, and, as if to lend it greater im- 
portance, is put in italics. The hope that the word 
conveyed to Elizabethan audiences a topical allusion 
will, I trust, not prove barren. JNo. Matoye. 


Conrripvtions TO A BIBLIOGRAPHY OF THE 
Ricut Hon. W. E. Guapstone (8" ii. 461, 
501 ; iii, 1, 41).—As the able contributor of the 
list of Mr. Gladstone’s publications usually 
explains the circumstances under which each paper 
was penned, it may as well be mentioned that “ Daniel 
O'Connell.— Nineteenth Century, January, 1889, 

149-68,” is a complimentary review of ‘ The 

ivate Correspondence of Daniel O’Connell,’ 

edited by W. J. FitzPatrick (London, Murray, 
1888). D. F. G. 


W. H. Morray (8* §. ii. 427, 472, 510).—His 
first wife, Anne Murray, née Dyke, died in June, 
1827 (‘Thomas Moore’s Memoirs, Journals, and 
Correspondence,’ ed. Rassell, vol. v., 1854, p. 180). 
Murray was interred in the burying-ground of Sr. 
Andrews Cathedral. A transcript of the monu- 
mental inscription appears 7" S. x. 154. 

Daniet 
17, Hilldrop Crescent, N. 


Tn the introduction to the “ Waverley Dramas ” 
(Glasgow, 1872), eight in number, founded on the 
novels of Sir Walter Scott, it is said ‘‘ that he 
retired in 1851, and died shortly afterwards at St. 
Andrews.” Mrs, Henry Siddons was his widowed 
sister, who sustained some of the female réles in 
the Edinburgh Theatre Royal in the same dramas 
with her brother. 

In ‘ Waverley,’ performed at Edinburgh in 1824, 
Mr. Murray played the part of the Laird of Bal- 
mawhapple and Mrs, Henry Siddons that of Flora 
Mac Ivor. Ia ‘Guy Mannering,’ represented at 
Edinburgh in 1818, he played the part of Dirk 
Hatteraick, In ‘The Antiquary,’ represented at 
Edinburgh in 1820, Mr. Murray sustained the 
part of Jonathan Oldbuck. In ‘Rob Roy,’ acted 
at Edinburgh, 1819, he performed the part of 
Captain Thornton. In ‘ Old Mortality,’ performed 
at Edinburgh in 1823, he acted the part of 
Grahame of Claverhouse and Mrs, Henry Siddons 
that of Edith Bellenden. In ‘The Heart of Mid- 
Lothian,’ represented in Edinburgh in 1820 and 


Frank and Mrs. Henry Siddons that of Jeanie 
Deans. In ‘The Bride of Lammermoor,’ per- 
formed at Edinburgh (no date given in “The 
Waverley Dramas”), he sustained the part of 
Captain Oraigengelt and Mrs. Henry Siddons that 
of Lucy Ashton. In‘ Montrose ; or, the Children 
of the Mist,’ neither of them seems to have acted. 

This information is taken from the above- 
mentioned work, which contains many interesting 
particulars in the introduction concerning the 
adaptation of the “Waverley Novels” to the 
stage, and gives a list of the dramatis persone or 
cast of performers in each. Amongst them stands 
prominently Mackay, the inimitable Bailie Nicol 
Jarvie. There is an engraving of him in this cha- 
racter, and a very fine one in mezzotint of Mrs. 
Siddons as Isabella in ‘ The Fatal Marriage,’ one of 
her most famous characters, holding by the hand 
her son, then a boy, presumably in after years the 
actor Mr. Henry Siddons. 

Joun M.A. 

Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


Cartpren’s (8" §. iii. 48),— 
Perhaps I may take advantage of Spinpie’s 
query to ask why Maurice Sand (query George 
Sand’s son ?) in his illustration of the scene in ‘Con- 
suelo’ in which Haydn, the composer, as a lad, is 
cutting off his fellow-pupil’s beautiful queue, has 
represented Haydn as holding the scissors in his 
left hand and “‘the pigtail stout” with his right ? 
It is seems to me that in a “‘ rape of the lock”’ the 
operator would do the very reverse. Was Haydn 
left-handed? The victim is also represented as 
writing on the board on the wall with his left 
hand. See the large double-columned edition of 
* Consuelo,’ 1855, p. 169. Is this episode in the 
youthful career of Haydn founded on fact ? 
JonaTHAN Bovucuier. 


{Maurice Sand is a son of the novelist, } 


Cugsyey Famity (8" §S. ii. 387, 478; iii. 58).— 
Burke, in his ‘General Armory,’ gives Az., an oak 
tree fructed ppr. as the arms of Chesne, of France. 
The Chateau de La Chesnaye, about fourteen 
miles from the town of Issoudun and village of 
Vatan, Department of Indre, France, formerly the 
residence of Agnes Sorel, the beautiful mistress of 
Charles VI., and now of Count Ferdinand de 
Lesseps, may have been in ages past the property 
of the Chesnayes. Chesney is quite a familiar 
name in the county Antrim, where I believe the 
ancestors of Major-General Francis Rawdon 
Chesney, the author of the interesting ‘ Survey 
of the Euphrates Valley,’ originally resided. The 
name does not occur in the Roll of Battle Abbey. 
Euiz. 8. Pigott. 

Dundrum, co. Down. 


Cheney is written in half a dozen different ways 


1823, Mr. Murray sustained the part of Black 
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Caisneto, Chesne (even Alexander Chesnei is given 
as father of John de Chednei), Cheney, Cheyne. 
Even De Keynes, Cahaignes, and Keynes seem of 
the same origin. Some of the Cheneys bore 
Ermine, on a bend (—) three martlets (—) very 
early, but another branch took the Shurland arms 
on marriage with an heiress, Az., six lioncels 
rampant arg., canton ermine. 

The Cheynes, of Cheney Court, Hereford, bore 
Gules, on four lozenges (in fesse?) arg. as many 
escallopssa. The Cheynes, of Drayton Beauchamp, 
bore Checky or az., fesse gu. fretty arg. Then 
as to origin, Walter de Chesne (or de Cayneto) 
calls his father Hugh, son of Goscelin the Breton. 
He (Walter) took the name from his mother, the 
daughter and cobeiress of William de Cayneto, who 
was probably of Norman descent ; he too took his 
name from his mother (bis father’s name was 
De Cadomo). = We 

Aston Clinton. 


“Coats To Newcastte” §, ii. 484 ; iii. 
17).—Cotgrave. under “ Teste” has “Il a du feu 
en la teste. He is very cholerick, furious, or 
courageous ; he will carry no coales.” With regard 
to “carry no coals” there is the following remark 
in the ‘ Henry Irving Shakespeare,’ vol. i. p. 237 : 

“ Is it possible that this expression may be connected 
with that used in Proverbs xxv. 22, and in Romans xii. 
20,‘To heap coals of fire on an enemy’s head’; a man 
who would carry no coals being one of so furious a 
temper, that no patience or forbearance, on the part of 
his enemy, w appease his anger?” 


F. C. Briagseck Terry. 


The earliest form appears to have been “ As 
common as coals at Newcastle.” This occurs in 
Heywood’s ‘If you know not Me you know 
Nobody,’ part ii., 1605. H. C. Harr. 


Printers’ Errors (8 S. i. 185, 217; ii. 337, 
456; iii. 36).—An amusing instance of these 
appears in the Eastern Daily Press of January 23, 
as follows 

“ Mr. Chamberlain, ing at the annual dinner of 
the Birmingham Press Club on Saturday, said the Fourth 
Estate was one of the greatest modern farces known to 
the Constitution, but which, nevertheless,” &c. 

What he really said, according to the Standard 
of the same day, was :— 

“You represent the local organization of one of the 
greatest modern forces of that fourth estate which is 
absolutely unknown to the Constitution, but which, at 
the same time,” &c. 

Cc. R. M. 


The italics are mine. 

Rev. Jonn Barr, LL. D., S. 
ii. 406 ; iii, 58).—Errors in biographical accounts 
of Dr. John Blair have been noticed in ‘N. & Q.’ 
(6" S. vii. 48 ; 7S. v. 15), but the story started 
by the Gentleman’s Magazine, that his death was 
caused by the shock given to his system by the 
news of the death of Capt. W. Blair, found its 


way into all the dictionaries, and was copied by 
Col. Chester in his notes on the Abbey Registers. 
I have some letters of Dr. Blair, and that which I 
here transcribe names both Capt. William Blair, 
R.N., and also the William who was the pre- 
bendary’s brother, and who was then in India :— 


Westminster Abbey, May 25th, 1782. 

Dear Sir,—Since my last letter I am sorry to convey 
to you the very melancholy Tidings of your Brother 
Captain William Blair's Death on the 12th of April last 
in a Sea Engagement with the French off the Isle of 
Dominique in the West Indies, and where we obtained a 
great victory. He commanded the Anson Man of War 
of 64 Guns, he fell near the beginning of the Engage- 
ment by a Cannon Ball being within a Pistol Shot of the 
French Admiral, and what was remarkable there were 
only two of the Ships Company besides himself killed in 
the Battle, and 13 wounded. The House of Commons in 
testimony of his great and gallant Behaviour have voted 
a Monument for him and two other Captains at the 

ublick Expense in Westminster Abbey. You may 

lieve the account of his Loss overwhelmed all my 
Family with the deepest Concern, as his Love 
Attention to them all made them look upon him as an 
Elder Brother. Since the account came of his Death I 
received a long letter from him dated the 16th of March 
and which he sent by the Packet being the last oppor- 
tunity that offered before the fatal Day of the Engage- 
ment......I received a letter from you about six weeks 
ago by a Danish Ship dated 7th Jan’ 1781 from Calcutta 
by which I had the agreeable Intelligence of your Pro- 
motion to the rank of Captain and also to the command 
of the first Battalion of a Regiment of Sea Poys at 
Chunar where my Brother was lately appointed 
Governor. All our affairs here are much agitated by a 
late total Change of the Ministry, and this has extended 
to your East Indian Affairs where Select and Secret 
Committees are projecting great alterations. Mrs. Blair 


joins in best Complim" to you and I am ever with great . 


truth Dear Sir Your most faithful hum'”* a 


To Captain Thomas Blair 

I have omitted the middle part of the letter, 
which refers only to investments made on behalf of 
his two cousins William and Thomas, for both of 
whom he acted as treasurer. The date of the 
letter shows that news of the victory had not been 
long in reaching England. Among the French 
prisoners brought to Eogiand was a young officer 
of the name of Blair, the descendant of a Perth- 
sbire gentleman of that name who settled in France 
in the time of Charles I. He found his way to 
Westminster, and was hospitably received by Dr. 
Blair, as I find by a letter of the doctor’s daughter 
still preserved. A. T. M. 


Anye Vavx (8 S. iii. 29).—John of Gaunt, 
by his second wife, Katherine Roet, was the father 
of Joan Beaufort, who, by her marriage with Ralph 
Neville, first Earl of Westmoreland, was mother 
of Richard, Earl of Salisbury, who by his wife, 
Lady Alice Montacute, was the father of Lady 
Alice Neville. She married Henry, fifth Lord 


Fitzhugh, and their daughter, Elizabeth Fitzhugh, 
married Nicholas, first Lord Vaux, of Harrowden 
(who died 1523). They were the parents of Anne 
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Vaux, who married Sir Thomas Lestrange. The 
other daughter, Catherine Vaux, married Sir 
George Throckmorton. Warp, 


Marywarino’s ‘ Discourse oF Pirates’ (8™ 
S. iii. 8).—I copy the following from the Report 
(p. 3) of the Mainwaring deeds and MSS. made 
by Mr. H. Barre Tomkins, in 1883, to the Historical 
Commission :— 

“A MS. book, in a parchment cover, containing the 
following articles: 1. A discourse written by Sir Henry 
Mainwaringe (M.P. for Dover, 1620 to 1623), and by him 
presented to the Kinges Mat'* An® D’ni. 1618. Wherein 
are discovered the beginnings, practises, and Proceedings 
of the Pyrates, who now so much infest the Seas, together 
with His Aduice and direction bow to surprise and sup- 
preesthem. (53 pp.)...... Note, Sir Henry Mainwaring 
was a Captain in the Royal Navy, and was Lieutenant of 
Dover Castle from 1620 to 1623. It is curious to find 
from the State Papers (‘ Domestic Series, James I.,’ 
vol. clx.) that he was bimself accused of piracy and of 
having seized a French merchant vessel whilst we were 
at peace with France. Sir Edward Cecil, who succeeded 
him as Lieutenant of Dover Castle, also succeeded him 
as member for Dover in the Parliament which met in 
Feb., 1624.” 

I do not think that the above ‘ Discourse of 
Pirates’ has been printed. I was fortunate enough 
to be staying at Peover Hall, where all the Main- 
waring MSS. are at present under care, when Mr. 
Tomkins made his report, and I helped him in the 
search, which produced over five hundred deeds, 
with dates reaching from 1170 to the time of 
Henry VIII., besides other most interesting docu- 
ments. Some MS. papers were also found to be 
in print, and I have since heard of and seen others 
in print, but have never seen any printed copy of 
the above MS., though it may exist elsewhere. 


J. B. Meptury. 
Tyntesfield, Bristol. 


A Frexcu Srongnencr (8" §. ii. 508; iii, 92). 
—I am much obliged to Mr, Carnick Moore and 
to your other correspondents for their replies on 
this subject. Perhaps I may remark that my 
query was suggested by what Larousse says of 
Stonehenge in his ‘Grand Dictionnaire, under 
that head, that it “est une des plus curieuses 
constructions antiques qui existent, et la France 
né peut rien lui opposer d’analogue.” Probably, 
therefore, he alludes to the construction of Stone- 
henge as compared with that of Carnac, the stones 
of which are not arranged in circles. Sir John 
Lubbock considers the latter to be the older, and 
to belong to the Stone Age, whilst Stonehenge was 
probably an erection made in the Bronze Age of 
the world’s history. 

At Abury, or Avebury, which is about sixteen 
miles due north of Stonehenge, are some remark- 
able megalithic remains, which, less known than 
those at the latter, are, he thinke, somewhat older, 
and belong ‘‘ either to the close of the Stone Age 
or to the commencement of that of Bronze.” For 


the stones at Abury are all in their natural con- 
dition, whilst those at Stonehenge are roughly 
hewn. (See ‘Prehistoric Times,’ fifth edition, 
p. 128.) It is evident that the Druids must be 
deprived of the credit of making these wonderful 
erections. W. T. 


Tennyson’s ‘Crossinc THE Bar’ (8 §, ii. 
446).— Possibly Lord Tennyson did take his 
idea of this poem from the account of Paul Dom- 
bey’s death, but, like many other poets and 
thousands of prose writers, he probably approved 
of Moliére’s sentiment, “Je prends mon bien, ou 
je le trouve.” Without, however, discussing that 
poem, I wish to point out—as I am not quite sure 
it has ever been pointed out before—a still more 
remarkable similarity between a poem of our latest 
Poet Laureate and a poem of a predecessor of his 
in that office. I refer to Tennyson’s ‘Charge of 
the Light Brigade’ and to Michael Drayton's 
‘Battle of Agincourt.’ In both these we get not 
only the same rbythm, but the same ideas, the 
same expressions, nay, almost the same words. 
Here are three extracts alone from Drayton, that 
if given by the bellowing penny-reader would 
almost confuse his audience into thinking they 
were by Tennyson :— 

They now to fight are gone, 
Armour on armour shone, 
Drum now to drum did groan, 
To bear was wonder ; 
That with cries they make, 
The very earth did shake, 
Trumpet to trumpet spake, 
Thunder to thunder, 
Again :— 
None from his fellow starts, 
But, playing manly parts, 
And like true English hearts, 
Stuck close together. 
Or:— 
Upon St. Crispin’s Day, 
Fought was this noble fray, 
Which fame did not delay, 
To England to carry ; 
O, when shall Englishmen, 
With such acts fill a pen, 
Or England breed again 
Such a King Harry ! 
The original in this case seems to be almost as 
good a thing as the imitation. 
Jno. BLouNDELLE-Burton. 
Barnes Common. 


Cuaypoote (8 iii. 29).—I should recom- 
mend Mr. Crarpoot to consult ‘N. & Q.,’ 3" S. 
xii. 78; 4% S. x. 246, 418, 476; Noble’s ‘ Crom- 
well,’ 1787, p. 370 (correcting the name of the 
Protector’s daughter from “‘ Mary” to Elizabeth) ; 
Waylen’s ‘ Cromwell,’ 1880, pp. 91, 275 ; Foster's 
‘ Register of Gray’s Inn,’ 1889 (several references) ; 
Nicholls’s ‘ History of Leicestershire,’ title “ Nor- 


borough.” Also to write for information to the 
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S, ILL. Pus. 18, 


Rev. Alfred Malin, Grove Field House, Southend- 
on-Sea, and to M. J. Ratgers le Roy (of New 
York), 14, Rae Clement Marot, Paris, both of 
whom have recently been investigating the pedigree 
of the Claypole family, from which they respec- 
tively claim to be descended. The references to 
*N. & Q.’ given above show in what part of the 
States the American branches of the family are to 
be found. F. W. M. 


Very fall and valuable notes of reference from 
cathedral registers, municipal records, State papers, 
heraldic and other MSS., pertaining to the family 
of Claypole are given in vols. iii. and iv. of 
Northamptonshire Notes and Queries. The con- | 
tributions are signed by the Rev. W. D. Sweeting, | 
John Taylor, Justin Simpson, D. Hipwell, J. Rat- | 
gers le Roy, &c. E. Er.es, 


The name appears in the ‘ Registers of St. 
George’s, Hanover Square’ (Harleian Society). 
There are five entries in Hotten’s ‘ Original Lists,’ 
London, 1874. See also Gent. Magazine, obituary 
notice, 1731, p. 81, and Foster’s ‘ London Marriage 
Licences,’ under “ Price (Aubury),” p. 1091. 

A. L, 

187, Piccadilly, W. 


Wuirecsaret Negptes (8 §. iii. 87).—There | 
was a noted manufactory of real prosaic needles at | 
Whitechapel in the earlier days of those useful | 
tools, before the Midlands became famous for 
making them. Epwarp H. Marsnatt, M.A. 

Hastings. 


I do not know if the following passage in the | 
“most lovable of all books” throws any light on | 
D.’s inquiry :— 

“The sharpest needle, best Whitechapel, warranted 
not to cut in the eye, was not sharper than Scrooge, | 


blunt as he took it in his head to be.”—Dickens's | 
“Christmas Carol,’ Stave Turee. | 


Bovcaier. 
‘Tae Cristian Year’ (8* iii. 109).— 
There must be some mistake here, for few of the 
poems were written so early as 1822. There isa 
table of dates, seemingly authoritative, in some 
modern editions, where, of the hundred and nine 
poems, eighty-eight are dated. Of these eighty- | 
eight, as many as sixty-five are dated after 1822, 
twelve before it, and eleven in that year itself. 
OC. F. S. Warren, M.A. 
Longford, Coventry. 


*Recottections or Rucsr’ §. iii. 48).— 
The annotated edition of the ‘Rugby School | 
Register’ rightly ascribes this little book to 
Charles Henry Newmarch, who wrote ‘ Five 
Years in the East,’ 2 vols., 1847—a work adver- 
tised at the end of ‘ Recollections,’ and said by | 


lousy,” 1848 (Allibone) or 1849 (Halkett and 
Laing), under the name of R. N. Hutton. Mr. 
Newmarch, who is said in the ‘ Register’ to have 
been “in the Merchant Service,” graduated at 
C.C.C , Cambridge, in 1855, and has held the 
rectory of Wardley with the vicarage of Belton, 
near Uppingbam, for thirty-seven years. - 
ford describes him as “ Joint author (with Prof. 
Buckman) of ‘Illustrations of the Remains of 


| Roman Art,’ 4to., 2 eds., Bell, 1850 and 1851, 21s.” 


Can your correspondent Mr. SaYte or any other 
of your readers tell me who wrote ‘ The Memorials 


of Rugby"? BGs 
By Charles Henry Newmarch, who entered 
school in 1838. A. T. M. 


Latins Transtation Wantep (8* S. iii. 48).— 


| The Rev. G. J. A. Drake’s Latin version of ‘ The 


Free’d Bird’ finds a place in the ‘ Noctes Am- 
brosiane,’ No. Ix., forming a part of Blackwood’s 
Magazine for February, 1832, vol. xxxi. p. 279. 
17, Hilldrop Crescent, N. 


Historic Hearts iii. 83).—Sr. Swirnis 
may be glad to learn that the late Rev. L. B. 
Larking’s paper on the heart shrine in Leybourne 
Charch, Kent, is printed is ‘ Archzeologia Cantiana,’ 
vol. v. p. 133. The author therein states that, 


judging from the character of the architecture of 


the niche or shrine, a date not later than the early 
part of the reign of Edward I. must be ascribed to 
it, and that the deposit enshrined “ must neces- 
sarily be the heart of Sir Roger de Leyburn, who 
died a.p. 1271.” Vols. vii. and x. of the same 
publication also contain references. The late Sir 
Gilbert Scott, in vol. x. mentions a heart shrine in 
Bradbourne Church, Kent. Miss Hartshorne pub- 
lished a book called ‘ Enshrined Hearts,’ but lam 
unacquainted with the name of the publisher. 
Frepk. VaLLance JaMEs. 
Maidstone. 


TRANSCENDENTAL Kyowcenoce iii. 64).— 
Mr. C. A. Warp, inquiriog after the “ many Cole- 
ridgean documents in the possession of J. H. 
Green,” observes: ‘‘ Green published ‘ Spiritual 
Philosophy,’ a work sup to be founded on 
teachings of Coleridge.” How far this supposition 
is correct is a question which I have more than 
once asked in vain (6 S. vi. 186; x. 454), and 
about which the descendants of our Christian 
philosopher and bard seem strangely indifferent. 
The “documents” inquired for, if procarable, 
would probably throw light upon this question also. 

G. L. Feyrton. 

Clevedon. 


To make New Bronze Dark (8* S. iii. 69). 


Allibone to have been “highly commended ”— —The ‘South Kensington Museum Art Handbook 
and apparently a three-volume novel entitled ‘ Jea- | on Bronzes,’ by Mr. Drury Fortoum, contains the 
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following account of the means of imparting an 
artificial colour to bronzes :— 

“ Small objects of copper, 28 medale, coin, &c., obtain 
their liver colour by the following means: the medal, 
after being strongly heated, is washed with spirit of 
turpentine, which becomes decomposed, leaving a film of 
resin of a reddish colour firmly and evenly attached to 
the surface of the piece. A more simple process for the 
medal struck, as is usually the case, from soft copper, is by 
heating and then rubbing the surface with the peroxide 
of iron, or jeweller’s rouge. Another end more lasting 
method, equally applicable to bror.ze medals, is by apply- 
ing to them a solution consisting of muriate of ammonia 
(sal ammoniac) one part, subacetate of copper (verdi- 

is) two parts, dissolved in vinegar by boiling and care- 
fully skimmed. Diluted with water until no further 
precipitate falls, and again boiled, it is at once poured 
over the pieces, 80 placed in a copper pan that every 
part is touched by the — The action of the acid 
must be watched, that it does not go too far, and when 
the surface has assumed the required colour the pieces 
are carefully wasbed to remove all acid, dried, and 


polished with brusb.”’ 
H. D. 


Bronze or silver coins may be coloured any shade, 
from brown to black, by placing them on the bowl 
of a pipe whilst smoking. Leo will find the result 
of this simple method all he can desire. 

Water J. ANDREW. 

Ashton-under-Lyne. 


If your correspondent would write me I would 
tell him what to do. The matter is too long for 


our r. A.r. J. Kine. 
101. Sendmmere Road, Clapham, 


Miscellaneous, 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &c. 


Studies by a Recluse in Cloister, Town, and Country. By 

Augustus Jessopp. (Fisher Unwin.) 

“I am a fumbler and bungler in history,” says Dr. 
Jeesopp over and over again throughout this delightful 
volume. If that be so, he is the neatest fumbler 
and the brightest bungler that we have come across 
for many a long day. But, if we may make so bold 
as to contradict Dr. Jessopp, the whole charm of the 
book before us lies in the fact that the historian has 
been good enough to assume for the time being the guise 
of the smatterer, thereby attracting the outside mob of 
real ematterera, who are fearful, as a rule, of approaching 
such stern solidities as Stubbs and Freeman. This wolf 
in sheep's clothing—if Dr. Jessopp will excuse the simile 
—will be enticing many a lamb to follow him away into 
the wilds of historical inquiry. 

It is well to exaggerate any little strictures we may 
wish to pass on these ‘Studies’: finding fault with them is 
a bad business, and we must make the best of it we can. 
If one essay stands out as being a little less satisfactory 

the rest, it is ‘ Letters and Letter Writers’; ex- 
cellent rules are laid down therein, rules especially 
useful for lady correspondents of society journals, But 
why, when Dr. Jessopp writes his book of travels, is 
he going to “describe nothing he ever saw...... and 
only tell his readers what he has heard”? It is true 
that “ you can’t go on indefinitely using up superlatives 
and ringing the changes upon all the names of the 
colours in a paint-box "; but what about the specimen 


culled from that “incomparable collection of letters” 
and quoted at the end of the essay? How much con- 
sists of what Charles Lamb heard, and how much of what 
hesaw? Dr, Jessopp seems to be rather hard on things 
and persons in general throughout this essay. Compare, 
for instance, the relentless attack upon Pliny the Younger 
with our bistorian’s account of him thirty pages back : 


“ He [Pliny] was an incomparably more honoured and 
kind-hearted and polished gentleman than that rugged 
Cato......But Pliny came out now and then as a sportsman: 
pensindh pigsticking......was a fine manly sport. Kindly, 
courteous, very generous and high-minded...... His letters 
are full of a pleasant, breezy freshness and healthy en- 


| joyment,” &e. 


“ 


that coxcombical and eelf-conceited prig, com- 
monly known as the Younger Pliny. Yes, he was rather 
the beau idéal of a prig......he could not help being a 
prig......what sort of letters could you expect from euch 

If space would permit we should be disposed to 
transfer five or six pages wholesale from our author 
himeelf. But we must rest content with marking a few 
passages as being especially fascinating and charec- 
teristic of Dr. Jessopp’s “holiday” style. There are 
times when work is impossible and the “shilling 

hocker ” ; our mind wants a rest—a holiday, 
in fact. Such is the moment for taking up the ‘Studies’ 
of our Recluse, We may dip here into the daily routine 
of a Benedictine monk, here follow the country gentle- 
man back through middle and ante-Christian ages, and 
here refresh our memories with a look at Brother 
Matthew and his history-making—and yet all the time 
we are imbibing really sound instruction, emanating 
though it does from this “poacher in Clio’s wide domains, 
They say you can never cure a rogue of poaching; it is born 
in him. I believe I shall on poaching to the end; yes, 
as long as I can crawl.” Happy the man who is elected 
to carry the bag ! 

The first three essays—which with ‘L’ Ancienne No- 
blesse’ are the cream of the book—deal in a delightfully 
refreshing way with the monk-life of England in general 
and East Anglia io particular. They form a useful eupple- 
ment to the writings of Prof. Froude on the same subject 
—in some ways, too, a corrective, for Dr, Jessopp is most 
careful to point the differences between a monk of the 
nintb, the thirteenth, and the sixteenth centuries. Our 
writer is no bigot. Keeping his admiration of the monastic 
life and work well in check, he admits that the fittest— 
i,¢., the country parson—has survived, and that the 
monasteries brought their punishment, outrageous though 
it was, on their own head. They were not all abodes of 
the blest ; some were scholars’ homes ; some mere hiding- 
holes for the lazy, the failures among the younger sons 
of the gentry, pitchforked sometimes into a vacancy— 
“it is difficult to say how,” adds Dr. Jessopp. Perhaps 
some of our men in high places will be willing to suggest 
a eolution of the difficulty. 

‘The Land and its Owners’ raises questions upon 
which the writer and certain of his readers may not 
agree ; but at the same time there is not a page in it 
which is not admirably lucid and suggestive. The same 
remark applies to the essay immediately preceding. We 
recommend smatterer and ‘‘solid man” to go hand in 
hand to this treatise and take a lesson at least in clear- 
ness of style and arrangement, if not in a certain ad- 
herence to fact which may benefit the one as much as 
the other. 

A few more books like this to whet the appetite, and 
Dr. Jessopp will have very substantially 
his many untiring efforts to popularize the study of 


history. 
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Physiologie des Quais de Paris. Par Octave Uzanne, 
(Paris, Ancienne Maison Quantin.) 
Ones more important and delightful contribution to the 
enjoyment of the bibliopbile has been made by M. 
Uzanne. In dealing with the quays of Paris it is the 
bookstalls ranged along them with which he is con- 
cerned. No visitor to Paris can be unfamiliar with 
the long rows of second-hand bookstalls which, since 
the beginning of the century, and, indeed, since a very 
much earlier date, have lined the left bank of the Seine, 
and have constituted a sufficiently remarkable feature in 
the physiognomy of Paris. These have now, when under 
modern institutions the rights of the shopkeeper are 
held less sacred and when the Government is no longer 
sensitive as to the risks, political or moral, attending the 
free circulation of books, extended to the right bank 
also. By application to the Préfet de la Seine, indeed, 
any one may now obtain permission to sell books on the 
quays within the limits of ten métres, which is all that is 
accorded him. Of the bookstall keepers and their cus- 
tomers, or in Parisian phrase the bouguinistes and the 
louquineurs, M. Uzanne has constituted bimeelf the his- 
torian. His work was begun some years ago, but has 
been put aside on account of the pressure of other work. 
No one will tax with indolence the editor of Le Livre, 
Le Livre Moderne, and L’Art et l'Idée, and the 
author of a dozen works equally dear to the student, 
the man of the world, and the bibliophile. The excuse 
may accordingly be held valid. Now, at any rate, with 
the assistance of M. B. H. Gausseron, the work sees the 
light, With its brilliant contents, its handsome cover, 
resenting a view of the quays, and its delightful 
illustrations by M. Emile Mas, it is a work to be 
prized. Among the subjects of which the author treats 
are the origin and early history of the bookstall, the 
étalagistes of yesterday, those of to-day, the book-hunters, 
male and female, the stealers of books, the physiology of 
the bouquiniste, and the like, Most interesting, perhaps, 
of all to the English reader is the account of the biblio- 
graphers, from Peignot to M. Uzanne, who have loved 
to linger over the stalls, and have left in literature 
and journalism abiding mementoes of their tastes and 
predilections. Of these some most realizable sketches 
are presented. Rough and somewhat soured are not 
seldom the dealers, who nurse a philosophical grudge 
against those customers always seeking to beat them 
down in price, and grumbling because a book worth a 
hundred francs cannot now be picked up for four sous. 
Many of them are originals, however, and some of them 
men of education. On all connected with these occu- 
tions M. Uzanne casts a light, and he depicts the 
umours of the auction sales—not those, as a rule, of cata- 
logued books, but the great evening sales, where a score 
miscellaneous volumes are disposed of for a couple of 
francs. Many interesting particulars are given concerning 
men whose names among book-lovers are household words, 
and delightful stories are told of M. Xavier Marmier, 
who left in his will a sum of money to give, after his 
death, a joyous dinner to the bouguinistes of the quays. 
The dinner, attended by seventy-five guests, was given, 
according to M. Uzanne, in the Café Véfour in Novem- 
ber last. The book is issued in a limited edition. It is 
gure of a welcome in England, and, indeed, wherever 
books are prized. 
Rob Roy. By Sir Walter Scott. With Introductory 
Essay and Notes by Andrew Lang. (Nimmo.) 


Fo.towine the example of Scott in the famous first 
collected edition, in forty-eight volumes, Mr, Nimmo, in 
the “‘ Border Edition,” departs from strict chronological 
sequence, and brings ‘Rob Roy’ upon the beels of ‘ The 
Antiquary. This, being the order: n waicat ae noveis 
ere ordinarily read, will meet with general acceptance. 


With the exception of ‘ The Escape of Rob Roy,’ which 
is etched by Ch. de Billy from a painting by Sam Bough, 
R.S.A., the etchings, ten in all, are designed and exe- 
cuted by R. W. Macbeth, A.R.A. All are admirably 
executed, the mountain scenes being, naturally, the most 
effective. While admitting the claims of ‘ The Antiq . 
and ‘Quentin Durward,’ and, in another line, ‘ The 
Bride of Lammermvor,’ we have always held ‘ Rob Roy’ 
the most fascinating of Scott's novela—the most charged 
with adventure, and with something of the entrancing 

uality of ‘As You Like It." The meeting near the 

orth of Frank Osbaldistone and Di Vernon is one of the 
most charming things in romance. Mr, Lang does full 
justice to the character of Di, and, indeed, though we 
are loth to say it, goes somewhat beyond justice when he 
links her with Helen and Antigone. For so good a 
classic and delightful a writer, indeed, Mr. Lang is need- 
lessly fond of linking people with Helen. Very just are 
the censures on the treatment of the story which he 
passes. He repeats that the conclusion of ‘ Rob Roy’ 
is “ huddled up,” and that the sudden demise of all the 
young Osbaldistones “‘is a high-handed measure.’’ Simi- 
lar instances have, however, been known. Mr. Lang 
says, admirably, that “the love of Diana Vernon is no 
leses passionate for its admirable restraint,” and he 
quotes with warm approval the two farewells between 
the lovers, seemingly parted for ever. The scene by the 
Forth is commended for its divine reticence and beauty. 
We accept plenarily all the praise that can be bestowed 
upon it, and yet hold that the romance of the situation 
is its supreme and ineffable charm, “ All men who read 
‘Rob Roy’ are reverent rivals of Frank Osbaldistone,” 
says Mr. Lang. This, again, is true, and our own adora- 
tion is exemplary, though we are not of those who 
readily admire women who own fowling-pieces, and 
challenge on a first acquaintance their admirers to feats 
that may cost them their lives, The “ Border Edition” 
remains the most desirable of all. 


Amone books promised by M. Asher & Co. are Monu- 
ments of the Renaissance Sculpture of Tuscany, under the 
direction of Wilhelm Bode, edited by Frederick Bruck- 
mann, and The Bible and Homer, by Max Ohnefalsch- 
Richter, Ph.D., with numerous iliustrations, 


Rotices to Correspondents, 


We must call special attention to the following notices: 

On all communications must be written the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as a guarantee of good faith. 

We cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 

To secure insertion of communications correspondents 
must observe the following rule. Let each note, query, 
or reply be written on a separate slip of paper, with the 
signature of the writer and such address as he wishes to 
appear. Correspondents who repeat queries are requested 
to head the second communication “ Duplicate.” 

L, Broventoy.— 

Her robe, ungirt from clasp to hem, 
Rossetti, ‘ The Blessed Damosel.’ 


Patamepgs The Golden Rose ”).—See 8" §, ii, 309, 
414, 


NOTICE. 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to“ The 
Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’”—Advertisements and 
Business Letters to “The Publisher”—at the Office, 
Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print ; and 
to this rule we can make no exception. 
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ALL THE YEAR ROUND, 


Conducted by CHARLES DICKENS. 


The NEW MONTHLY PART, containing the JANUARY NUMBERS, contains 
The OPENING CHAPTERS of a NEW SERIAL STORY, 


Entitled 
A VALIANT IGNORANCE. 


By MARY ANGELA DICKENS, 


Author of Cross Currents,’ ‘A Mist of Error,’ ‘Her Inheritance,’ ‘ A Social Success,’ 
‘An Outstanding Debt,’ &c. 


ALSO THE FOLLOWING:— 


HOMES in the ANTIPODES: NEW ZEA-|IN DIFFICULTIES: the BANKRUPTCY 
LAND. COURTS. 


The ENEMIES of TOBACCO. SKETCHES in IVIZA, 
The NEW POLAR QUEST, PATTY. A Sketch. 
: SHORT STORIES—and LONG, ALONG the TRACK. A Western Sketch. 
The RED ROOM A Story. 
A NIGH i ; i : 
. — T with the ROOFERS in NEW POEMS, &c. 
to And 
od 
MISS LATIMER OF BRYANS. 
19, 
A SERIAL STORY, by ELEANOR C. PRICE, 
he 
nd 
ce, 
-- LONDON: 12, ST. BRIDE-STREET, LUDGATE-CIRCUS, EC 


Sold at all Railway Bookstalls, Booksellers’, and Newsvendors’, 


— 
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WILLIAMS & 


NORGATE’S LIST. 


FOLK-LORE AND EARLY CIVILIZATION, 
Just published, 2 vols. royal 8vo. 42s. 


SILVA GADELICA (1.-XXXI.). A 


Collection of Tales in Irish, with Extracts illustrating 
Persons and Places. Edited from MSS., and Translated 
by STANDISH H. O'GRADY. 

Also to be had separately :—Vol. I., containing the Irish 
Text ; and Vol. II., containing the Translation and Notes. 
Each Volume 21s. 

* Every one who is in the least interested in folk-lore and 
the literature of early civilization should read Mr. Standish | 
H. O'’Grady’s ‘ Silva Gadelica.’...... There is reading for every- | 
body in these delightful pages.”— World. ‘ | 

“This scholarly work is the most valuable addition which | 
bas been made to Irish learning since the publication of | 
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